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Women and War Work 


By 


ATIONAL plans are on foot to protect women 
workers in the United States during war time 
from over-strain and over-fatigue, despite efforts 
of state legislatures to break down labor laws and 

the ignorance of people who confuse patriotism with length- 
ened hours of factory work which exhaust vitality and ham- 
_ per efficiency. 
At first glance, the official committees appointed to deal 
with women’s share in war service appear to be wheels with- 
in wheels. Functions seem to overlap, plans to be dupli- 


_ cated and directorates to be interlocking. Explanations are 


needed to point out the lines of distinction between the activi- 
ties of these committees and to show how, with definite pur- 


_ pose, representatives of one body sit at the councils of an- 


other. 

First of. all, there is the Women’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, whose chairman is Anna Howard 
Shaw. This committee is a sort of central clearing-house 
which will give advice and information regarding every form 
of women’s service—from weeding gardens to rolling band- 
ages. The five tentative divisions of work are: Registra- 
tion of women; food production and consumption; storage 
and distribution of foods; work along industrial lines to 
prevent legislation injurious to women and children in in- 
dustry; training for special service, and preservation of the 
inner resources of national life, by safeguarding the educa- 
tion of children, moral standards and a normal home life. 
' Fach state is called a division of the committee and a state 

_ chairman has been appointed to take charge of affairs in her 


territory. Thus Mrs. William Grant Brown, who has been 


appointed chairman of New York state, has planned already 

an Exchange for Women War Relief Workers, where the 

activities of more than 300 women’s organizations engaged 

in patriotic service will be classified and records be kept on file 
to prevent duplication of effort. 

The members of the Women’s Committee represent women 

in all walks of life, women of varied interests and different 


_ points of view. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


is represented, the National Civic Federation, the Interna- 
tional. Council of Women, suffragists, anti-suffragists and 

_ trade union women. 

Through Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, a member of the 

¥ committee, the work of this central national council is brought 
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in touch with the work of 2,000,000 women in the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, who have offered their 
services to the government in the war emergency. In a letter 
to the chambers of commerce of 500 cities, Mrs. Catt, presi- 
dent of the national association, has asked for the cooperation 
of the trade bodies to secure reasonable working hours and 
equal pay for equal work for the women who take men’s 
places in business offices, factories and other occupations. 
Vigilance committees of suffragists are to be appointed in 
every industrial locality to cooperate with the chambers of 
commerce and to inform themselves as to the working con- 
ditions in local plants. A widespread propaganda will be 
conducted through every available agency to induce women 
workers themselves, as well as employers, to maintain proper 
standards in the interests of public health and efficiency. That 
the National Suffrage Association is determined to carry out 
this industrial side of their program is indicated by the pres- 
sure brought to bear by the suffragists recently on the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Engraving and the public printer for 
the reduction of the hours of work of some 500 girls who 
were employed four to five hours overtime. 

Agnes Nestor, of the glove-makers’ union, was recently 
added to the Women’s Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense as a representative of the working women of 
the country. Miss Nestor is the connecting link between the 
central women’s committee and a Committee on Women in 
Industry organized under the general supervision of the com- 
mittee on labor whose chairman is Samuel Gompers, a member 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National De- 
fense. Mrs. Borden Harriman is chairman of this committee. 
Besides Miss Nestor, half the membership of the committee is 
composed of women trade unionists. ‘The executive commit- 
tee consists of Mrs. Harriman; Sara A. Conboy, of the tex- 
tile workers’ union; Melinda Scott, of the New York Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League; Marie Obernauer; Grace Abbott, 
newly appointed director for enforcing the federal child labor 
law; Mrs. V. Everitt Macy; Mrs. George Vanderbilt, treas- 
urer; and Pauline Goldmark, of the National Consumers’ 
League, secretary. 

Upon this Committee on Women in Industry will devolve 
the actual task of formulating labor standards to be observed 
in war time and of investigating the readjustments in wom- 
en’s work that are bound to take place. So far, four sub- 
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committees have been outlined: A committee on location of 
industry and condition of labor; a committee on general hous- 
ing conditions for transient workers; a committee on stand- 
ards; a committee on women doing men’s work. 

The last named, according to Miss Goldmark, must be 
alive especially to the danger of lowering men’s wages by 
introducing female labor. A case of this kind has already 
come to the notice of the committee. An automobile supply 
company in Chicago replaced men earning $21 a week with 
women at wages of $12 a week. “The women are now out 
on strike. 


Equal Pay in England and France 


Wiru seven of the foremost railroads training women to 
become car-cleaners, ticket-agents, etc., and factories and busi- 
ness-houses enlarging the scope of women’s work, similar dis- 
turbances are expected to arise. To deal with the situation, 
Miss Goldmark advocates studying the experience of England 
and France. In England an act has provided that women 
employed at the same processes as men should be paid the 
same wages. But employers “get around” the’ law by making 
some slight change in machinery or operation. In France 
another system is enforced which also has its flaws, but which 
apparently prevents lowering standards of pay better than the 
English guarantees. ‘There the labor cost of each item of 
production must be maintained whether men or women are 
engaged in the manufacture. 

The following set of resolutions passed at the last meeting 
of the Committee on Women in Industry summarizes briefly 
its aims and principles. 

RESOLVED, That all organizations and committees willing to 
give service in upholding standards for women in industry be in- 
vited to co-operate with this committee in order to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and to make the best possible utilization of the avail- 
able woman power of the nation. 

RESOLVED, That we reiterate the statement of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, that in the interest of 
health, output and peace in industry there should be no movement 
to relax existing labor standards, especially in regard to hours of 
labor and weekly day of rest. 

RESOLVED, That we view with alarm the increase of employ- 
ment of married women with young children, and believe that ef- 
forts should be made to stem this movement as far as practicable, 
especially as regards night work, and that these women should be 
the last to enter into industry. 

Since women in their generous impulse to render service are offer- 
ing to enter industry, therefore be it, 

RESOLVED, That their attention be called to the danger of un- 
dercutting existing wage standards and of displacing workers de- 
pendent on their own earnings. 


The presence of Marie Obernauer on the executive com- 
mittee of the Committee on Women in Industry connects this 
body with still another agency established to assist women in 
war industries. Miss Obernauer is secretary of a Bureau 
of Registration and Information of the National League for 
Women’s Service, which is working in conjunction with the 
Department of Labor. Through cooperation with public and 
private employment offices this bureau expects to distribute 
the woman labor supply throughout the country wherever it 
is needed. 

But the making of plans to safeguard women in war work 
is one thing and the carrying out of plans is another. The 
Committee on Women in Industry may recommend standards 
of hours and conditions for women workers ad infinitum; un- 
less machinery is provided to enforce these standards through 
the Department of Labor or the Council of National De- 
fense, plans will be scraps of paper. 

Not only must federal inspection be applied to factories en- 
gaged on government contracts, but the inspection must be 
extended to include sub-contracting shops. One of the gravest 
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evils in England at the beginning of the war was the sweat- | 
ing that went on in the homes where army clothing, military 
brushes, haversacks, etc., were made, sublet. by government 
contractors to sub-contractors and then to home workers. 
Workers on khaki clothing were receiving only $3.36 to $3.60 
a week, toiling twelve hours a day and paying for their own 
thread and silk, although the government issued a notice to 
contractors, forbidding the letting out of goods to home work- 
ers. No inspection accompanied the order, the contracts were 
far larger than the capacity of most factories and the con- 
tractors were greedy for gain. 

In New York state, according to the New York City Con- 
sumers’ League, there has never been so much home work. 
Flags and khaki uniforms particularly are being finished in 
the homes. In Philadelphia recently, where a ruling permits 
pensioners’ wives and relatives to take home work from the — 
arsenal, the rule has been so relaxed that several hundred — 
women were allowed to make bed sacks in their homes. More- 
over, in addition to increased home work applications, some 
factories accepting government contracts are sub-letting to 
other factories in states where there are no child labor laws 
or laws regulating the work of women. Only rigid federal — 
regulations over sub-contracting can change such practices. 

Another reason for urging federal inspection of munitions 
and war-supplying industries is the ruthless destruction of 
labor standards in state legislatures. Vermont has abrogated 
her labor laws for women and children during the war; four 
bills of a similar nature are pending in the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature; Governor Whitman in New ‘York state is ready to 
sign the Brown-Slater bills passed last week by both houses 
of the legislature. One of these bills suspends at the discre- 
tion of the commissioner of education the compulsory educa- 
tion law for children, between the first day of April and the 
first day of November of each year, to permit the performance 
of labor in the cultivation, production and care of food prod- 
ucts upon farms and gardens within the state. It is looked 
upon as a wedge for the reintroduction of child labor in can- 
neries. 


The Ineffective Opposition 


THE second Brown bill suspends, after due investi- 
gation by the State Industrial Commission, any provisions of 
the labor laws which will “obstruct, hamper or interfere with 
the successful prosecution of the present war.” The Indus- 
trial Commission is empowered to make rules and regulations 
under which employment will be permitted, after approval 
by the governor. The action of the commission may be sus- 
pended or modified by the governor or on the request of the 
Council of National Defense. The bills were passed over 
the strenuous opposition of trade unionists, and practically 
all social and civic organizations in the state. The New York — 
City Consumers’ League strove unavailingly to have amend 
ments included providing for public hearings before exemp- 
tions were granted, raising the age for exempted workers to 16 
and over, limiting the application of the law to particular 
establishments rather than to whole industries, and fixing a 
time limit of six months. 

Massachusetts, where a fifty-hour bill for women and chil- 
dren is likely to pass, is a shining exception to legislative hys- 
teria in the present crisis. ; 

The tendency in most states seems to be to disregard all 
foreign experience, and all domestic evidence of the wisdom 
of the short working day. The conflict between the aims of 


_the national committees dealing with women’s work and the 


action of state authorities can only be solved by the interfer- 
ence of federal regulation and supervision. 


EVERAL years ago William R. George, founder of 


A Farm Census in Five Days 


Educational Values of a- War 
Time Service for School Children 


By Winthrop D. Lane 
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data wanted, was done by the teachers and pupils. 


the George Junior Republic, made what seemed to 

many persons a very impracticable suggestion. He 

proposed that the children of the public schools, whose 
numbers are legion and who extend over nearly every square 
inch of the United States, be allowed to act as official census 
takers. Mr. George had in mind the use of such children in 
rural areas especially. He did not propose that their work 
should supersede the national census taken every ten years. 
He thought, however, that they might perform a task of con- 
siderable value between such censuses, and that with the aid 
of teachers they might enumerate not only the population but 
the quantity and character of crops, the acres under cultiva- 
tion, live stock, amount of pasturage, and many other facts 
that the Department of Agriculture and the farmers of the 
country would be greatly interested to know. 

Last month this plan was tried out in New York state. It 
had previously been tried several times on a smaller scale, 
with fairly satisfactory results, but this was the first big use 
made of it. Under impulse of the war situation, the State 
Food Supply Commission, appointed by Governor Whitman 
in April, ordered a survey not only of the agricultural re- 
sources of the state but also of the farmers’ requirements for 
the immediate future. 

The commission used the teachers and school children of 


the state for this task. The census was ordered on April 17. 


By April 21, 250,000 census blanks had been printed and 
delivered to the counties and preliminary arrangements had 
been completed for taking the enumeration. In forty-one 
counties having county farm bureaus, the county agent was 
made official census taker and in fifteen counties not having 
such bureaus extension specialists of the State College of Agri- 
culture were made census takers. 

The use of the school machinery in taking this census is thus 
described by the commission: 


District superintendents instructed the teachers and older pupils 
under their jurisdiction to suspend school work temporarily and 
get the census data needed at once. The teacher or the pupils in 
each district secured the original facts from farmers, and the 
teachers summarized their districts on the summary sheets fur- 
nished by the commission. Superintendents collected the district 
summaries, delivered them to the official enumerator, and assisted 
him in tabulating all the school districts of the county. The work 
of taking the census was actually begun in most of the counties on 
Monday, April 23, the records being practically all secured by the 
25th, tabulations made in the counties on the 26th and 27th, and by 
the 28th complete tabulations from thirty-four counties had been 
sent to the central state census office at the College of Agriculture. 

Banks, business firms, chambers of commerce, and individuals 
have greatly assisted in and facilitated the tabulations by loaning 
clerks and other expert employes, adding machines, etc. The staff 
of the State College of Agriculture aided by advice in preparing 
the blanks and in organizing the field work. The state schools of 
agriculture at Canton, Alfred, Morrisville, Cobbleskill, Delhi and 
Farmingdale, and the Joseph Slocum College of Agriculture at 
Syracuse University have given much assistance. High school prin- 
cipals and teachers of agriculture throughout the state have fur- 
nished equipment and men. 


It will thus be seen that the actual filling in of the infor- 
mation blanks, the going to the farmers and gathering the 


specified days tens of thousands of children were scurrying, 
cne or two to each farm house in the state, collecting the de- 
sired facts. 

As a result, the commission says, “in just ten days after 
the copy for the census blanks was delivered to the printer, 
the . . . commission is able to announce . . . summary con- 
clusions from the survey. In addition to the taking of this 
census in record time, it has probably been secured at less 
expense to the state than any other ever taken.” 

Among the information gathered was the fact that New 
York farmers are greatly increasing the acreage of food crops 
this year. Labor, says the commission, is the limiting factor. 
“Many men have left the farm since the world war began. 
There are only 84 per cent as many hired men as there were 
last year when there was also a shortage.” “There appear 
to be only two hired men for each five farms. Nearly 50,000 
additional employes are asked for by farmers in order to carry 
out the work they have planned. Approximately 8,000 per- 
sons will be needed to work in the farm home. 

It was learned also that New York farmers have about 
10,000 horses for sale. If this number is needed for military 
purposes, says the commission, the federal government now 
knows where it can get them. Increases in the price of feeds 
are so great that fewer heifers are being raised and fewer eggs 
incubated. If the country is to maintain its supply of milk 
and eggs, says the commission, the prices of these commodi- 
ties will have to be raised. 

It was learned also that there is a shortage of some seeds, 
particularly buckwheat and potato, and a bad distribution of 
others, some districts having more than enough and others 
not enough. Better distribution can now be effected. “There 
is a proposed increase of 56 per cent in the acreage devoted to 
corn. Other grain crops show proposed increases of 10 to 20 
per cent. In wheat the increase’is 11 per cent over last year. 
Preliminary results show an increase of 40 per cent in the pro- 
posed acreage of beans, 40 per cent in vegetable crops and 80 
per cent in cabbage. ‘These increases are made possible largely 
by plowing up hay land, since there is a surplus of hay on 
hand. 

The first experiment with Mr. George’s idea was made 
several years ago at West Dryden, N. Y., where a single 
school district was covered. ‘The next was in Burlington 
county, one of the largest counties in New Jersey, where enu- 
merations were taken in both 1915 and 1916. One farmer 
declared afterwards: ‘Gosh! ‘The kid got more out of me 
than the regular census taker ever did!” 

Impressed by these experiments, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture Charles $. Wilson, of New York, conducted a 
state-wide survey with school children in the fall of 1916, 
and the success of this trial, it was declared, attracted the at- 
tention of other states. The federal Department of Agricul- 
ture is said to be considering a use of the plan at the present 
time. : 

The Committee on Industrial Relations, of which Frank P. 
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Walsh is chairman, has undertaken to secure publicity for the 
New York census of last month and to urge the use of similar 
methods by other states. While the children were gathering 
information, says the committee, ‘“‘théy themselves were learn- 
ing about their state. . If other states would follow this 
plan, the whole nation could know in a fortnight just what its 
every resource and need were and just where its every need 
should be filled and its every answering resource drawn on.” 

It is the educative effect of the census upon the children 


The. Discovery 


An Account of a New Way to Industrial Peace in Great Britain 
By Arthur Gleason 


HE reconstruction of British industry is being made 

in many ways. The most important single way is 

by giving the workers an increased measure of con- 

trol over the conditions of their working life. Work- 
shop councils of the employes have already been formed in 
the one hundred national munition factories. They are 
rapidly being formed in the 4,700 controlled establishments. 
Martin Hall, of the Ministry of Munitions, who has been 
instrumental in forming these councils, tells me they are 
working with a minimum of friction. Before they are set 
up, the employer dreads them as an interference with his 
management, and the worker regards them as a “welfare 
device” to extract higher production without increase of 
wages. But the council, once established, operates to lessen 
suspicion and to better conditions. A new constitution is thus 
being written for labor, a constitution that gives representa- 
tion in the control of working conditions. 


In a Cocoa Factory 


Wuat is the workshop council? ‘The head of one of the 
largest cocoa manufactories in the world has sent me the 
details of his council, as now in operation in the almond paste 
department. ‘The cocoa business is not the best field for study- 
ing workers’ control, because the labor is largely female, 
because the industry is not nationally organized like the 
building and engineering trades, and because the experiment 
is only in its beginning. But with a new application of a 
principle, we have to take it where we find it and push on 
with the experiment. 

The departments of the factory have well defined sections, 
so each section has a sub- or sectional council. The number 
of delegates for each sectional council is fixed on the basis 
of one delegate for every twelve workers (of whatever age) 
or part of twelve exceeding six, employed in the section. 
Sitting with these at the meetings of each sectional council 
and having equal powers with them, are the manager of the 
department with the head and sub-overlookers, monitors or 
chargemen of the particular section. Should these, however 
(including the manager), exceed in number the workers’ dele- 
gates, the members of the council representing the adminis- 
tration consist of the manager and head overlookers, together 
with as many of the sub-overlookers, chargemen and monitors 
(elected by ballot amongst themselves) as are required to 


1 This article, by a former member of the staff of the Survey, and later of 
Collier’s, comes to us from London, where the author has spent considerable 
time the past two years in the breathing spells between his periods of service 
as a Red Cross ambulance man. It will form a chapter in his book, Inside 
the British Isles, to be published on May 25, by the Century Company ($2.00; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.15). 
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themselves, as well as its efficiency in getting information, rs 


that has appealed to Mr. George. In his work with boys 
and girls of all kinds and many ages at the George Junior ~ 
Republic he has come to regard responsibility as an important 
clement in the training of children. Here is a task, he be- 
lieves, that imposes for a short time an ideal sort of responsi- 
bility upon children. In addition, it brings them in touch with 
facts from a new point of view and gives them a new interest 
in the common surroundings of their daily lives. 


make up a number equal to that of the workers’ delegates. 
The manager of the department is ex-officio chairman of the 
sectional councils. He does not have a casting vote. In case 
of.a drawn vote the matter is submitted to the director con- 
trolling the department. 

In addition, there will be one delegate appointed by each 
union concerned (for the men’s sectional councils from the 
men’s union, and for the women’s sectional councils from the 
women’s union), who shall be allowed to speak but shall have 
no vote. Such delegates shall be deemed to hold a watching 
brief for the union, but shall be in the employment of the © 
firm and working in the department, and preferably, though - 
not necessarily, in the section. 

The departmental council is-a distinct body from the sec; | i 
tional councils and consists of one member for every fifty 
workers (or part of fifty exceeding twenty-five,) with an | 
equal number of the administrative staff, namely, manager, | 
head overlookers, sub-overlookers, monitors and chargemen. | 
Where these exceed the workers, the members representing | 
the administration will consist of the manager and head over- i 
lookers, together with as many of the sub-overlookers, charge- | 
men and monitors (elected by ballot amongst themselves), | 
as are required to make up a number equal to that of the 
workers’ delegates. 

At the meetings of the departmental councils there will | 3 
also be one delegate appointed by the union representing the 
men and one by the union representing the women, who shall — 
be allowed to speak, but shall have no votes. Such delegates 
shall be deemed to hold a watching brief for the union, but 
shall be in the employment of the firm and working in the 
department. 

Further, the workers are entitled to have the attendance — 
of a permanent official of their union, not necessarily in the : 
employment of the firm, during the discussion of any matter 
on which they consider that they should have skilled assist-— 
ance and advice. Any such official attending a departmental — 
council meeting shall withdraw as soon as the matter is dis- | 
posed of upon which his or her advice has been required. 

Nothing that takes place at a sectional or departmental 
council shall prejudice the trade union in raising any question” 
in the ordinary way. Questions of general principle such as 
the working week, wage standards and general wage rules, 
shall not be within the jurisdiction of the councils. 

All male employes over twenty-one years of age and all 
female employes over sixteen, who have been employed by the 
firms for six months (whether on the regular staff or not), 
will be eligible to vote for delegates to both the sectional or 


| 
| 
| 
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departmental councils and to become members of such coun- 
cils. Delegates will be elected to serve for one year. They 
will be eligible for re-election so long as they remain in the 
employment of the company. No deduction will be made 
from the wages of day-workers for the time occupied as dele- 
gates in attending the council meetings, and piece-workers will 
receive an average wage for the time so occupied. 

Based on this constitution, the sectional and departmental 
councils in the almond paste department work out as follows: 
SECTIONAL 

There are six sectional councils as under: 


Women (1) Bottoms and centers. 
(2) Pipers and coverers. 


(3) Makers. 
(4) Packers and labellers. 
Men (5) Slab, machine and boiling (4th floor). 
(6) Crystallizing and piping (5th floor), cage and carting 


(3rd floor). 


The number of delegates for each of these councils work 
out thus: 


(1) Bottoms and Centers No. of delegates 
Bottoms — ROOM lectern sors oo ete meen rere 2. 
Bottoms OOM Zerit tie mucciey cuits, sibetsteuanenycie)icre 2 
Centens——Roommel <h ia sre ara aes ot tee bhp © 3 

1 
8 


Genters—ROomd 22 sos eecvartig die sgeneie faites shee oes 
ARG UEHNe. orecigiceet BOGE Male Senombr nin eaten aes baa 
(2) Pipers and coverers 
ROO me ls Serene ee eee tas eye oreo ntieile. ete sions 11 
FROOMIN 2 eacrsae cc tee eo see ORNL Ee ae ee 5 
\ ULTO tally tere atest ercieieeen gs ablare tees peer elk 16 
RMB ct er Saie eM a tor rs Cait SRS. mis corentan Miice aes lone 6 
(4) Packers and labellers 
VREVG QE RS)» ec ucteh Cuban Melater ata eS eS ARs Cn ir ee 9 
abellersyes sais satire a, woe cis nine elton a 2 
= 
3 RIE lett Gere io OeNeip men cra Cae Ore OL eae 11 
(5) Slab, machine and boiling (4th floor)...... ..... 5 
| (6) Crystallizing and Piping (5th floor)........ ite 6 
Waresand carting a oud HOOT): vale: sabes 1 
Plo tallinet eA eeka< Yh ccateisterecas wtisieMeeatoley. wate ij 


The number of delegates to the departmental council 
shown below: 


Bottoms and centers No. of delegates 


Botoms—Roomsel sand 2... ete nes cai 1 
@enters—Rooms: land 2) wea yet eore 1 
Pipers and coverers 

i NGG LC SVAN Lh? ae eee oes Ow eee ag ee cee oe 3 
IROOMP 2 seer tan ey ere eas a eshte ise 1 
MEA aE OIT eee lacie aie ce Sick CRE ss Pc st Se 2 
BAG Kets AUC ADE LLENS Pye, syaliesess cues vyy-paiecs © yistsberscs,cyereueile a8 2 
Slab, machine and boiling (4th floor) scvac Bisstacatt. 1 

Crystallizing and piping (Sth floor) and cage and cart- 
A OUR (OT GRHLOOK) eects se persica Revere eietuaat ee iateia S 1 
BL Grea Wise oat) ooh shapscararha ete ous Ries oeere aay mera sedeee Sails 12 


What are the matters dealt with by these works’ councils? 


(1) The criticism of any piece wages not thought to be fair or 
adequate, and the consideration of suggestions for adjustment. 

(2) The consideration of conditions and hours of work in the 
department. 

(3) The consideration of departmental organization and produc- 
tion. 

(4) Rules and discipline. 


In the Engineering Trades 


THE engineering trades are perfecting a similar system of 
workers’ control. F. S. Button, of the executive council of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, has sent me the out- 
line. 


SHOP COMMITTEES 
The committee comprises representatives from the management 
and the workpeople in equal numbers. The management choose 
their own representatives. The workpeople elect by ballot their 
representatives. Care should be taken that the trade unions shall 
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be represented. Each side appoints its own chairman and secretary. 
Each side submits its agenda to the other for discussion at joint 
meetings which should be held weekly during workshop hours to 
deal with: 
1. Improved methods of manufacture, tools, jigs, gauges, and to 
make suggestions thereon; also new methods of production; 
. Class of labor to be used on new types or reconstructed ma- 
chines; 
. Criticism and adjustment in existing piece-work prices; 
. Cooperation with the management in supervision; 
. Shop troubles and grievances; 
. Suspensions and dismissals consequent upon slackness in trade; 
. Shop rules—timekeeping, meal hours, cleaning time, clock al- 
lowances, changes in starting time; 
8. Suggestions to change the method of remuneration from day 
work to piece work or a bonus system, or vice versa; 
9. The problem of the disabled soldier ; 

10. Matters relating to welfare; 

11. Demarcation between trades with the free sanction of the unions 
concerned ; 

12. Advise generally on labor and workshop conditions. 

The committee must not interfere with recognized trade union prac- 
tices nor deal with matters covered by agreements, except with 
approval of the parties concerned. 

Where it is necessary owing to the complex organization of the 
works to set up more than one shop committee, a 

CENTRAL WORKS COUNCIL 
shall be formed from the shop committee. 

The basis of representation shall in each case be the same. The 
board of directors shall appoint the chairman for its side, the trade 
union shall choose a representative workman as chairman for the 
side of the workpeople. The council shall sit during factory hours 
to deal with: 

1. Reports from shop committees; 

2. Refer back unadopted portions of report to shop committee con- 

cerned; 

3. Decide matters from such reports which affect the factory as a 
whole as distinct from the shop; 

4. Generally to assist the management in matters relating to pro- 
duction and organization; 

5. To initiate reforms arising out of new legislation affecting 
factories and workshops; 

6. Assist after the war period in the resumption of existing laws; 

7. Consider matters referred to them by the board of directors or 
the workpeople’s side of the workshop committees; 

8. To appoint a representative from each side of the council to sit 
with the board of directors when reports from the council are 
being considered. 

No workshop. committee or works council shall have any power to 
impose any restriction on the employers or workpeople either with 
regard to lock-outs or strikes, or to institute any system of profit- 
sharing or co-partnership. 

The council must not interfere with recognized trade union prac- 
tices nor deal with matters covered by agreements except with 
approval of the parties concerned. 

LOCAL JOINT COMMITTEES 

The members shall consist of an equal number of employers and 
workpeople appointed by the employers’ associations and by the 
trade union organizations in the district. 

Each side shall appoint a chairman and secretary. At local con- 
ferences each chairman shall preside over his own side. Each side 
shall be entitled to hold a preliminary meeting separately to consider 
and prepare its agenda and to discuss its policy on questions to be 
submitted to the local conferences. 

The committee shall meet at least fortnightly, and the following 
es should be within its competence: 

. References from each side of works council within its area; 

2 Codification, unification and amendment of working rules: 

(a) Holidays. 

(b) Sunday labor. 

(c) Overtime. 

(d) Shift systems. 

(e) Demarcation between classes of labor. 

3. Coordination of local workshop practice; 

4. General district matters relating to welfare work; 

5. Discuss, by mutual consent and reference, matters covered by 
existing agreements. 

6. Discuss relations between both sides not covered by existing 
agreements. 

In the period succeeding the war the committee should also be 

encouraged to settle by agreement: 

1. Questions arising out of the restoration of trade union conditions 
including questions of priority, of employment and the restora- 
tion of trade union rules and customs; 

2. Problems of the employment of disabled soldiers and sailors; 

3. Questions relating to demobilization and the discharge and re- 
employment of emergency workers. 

The committee shall take no action that contravenes any agreement 

between employers and the, trade unions, whether such agreement 
be local or national in character. 
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CENTRAL CONCILIATION BOARD 
Such boards shall be set up in each industry and shall be repre- 
sentative of the central executive of employers and the trade union or 
unions concerned; 

The representation shall be equal in numbers, each side having 

the right to appoint a chairman and secretary. 

Each side shall be entitled to hold a preliminary meeting to con- 

sider and discuss its policy on the agenda. 

The matters competent for discussion shall be confined to: 

1. Appeals from the local joint committees; appeals may be made 
by each side of the local joint committees. Representatives 
from the local joint committees shall attend in a consultative 
capacity, but shall not sit in session or take official part in the 
proceedings; 

2. Discuss relations between employers and workpeople not coy- 
ered by existing agreements; no new agreements to be arranged 
without the full concurrence of all parties concerned; 

3. Act as a permanent advisory board to the government on all 
questions affecting the industry, and to be empowered to sug- 
gest alterations, modifications and additions to existing laws, or 
fresh enactments required ; 

4. Such proposed new legislation or amendments to existing laws 
to be submitted to the department of state concerned; 

5. In the event of such department of state refusing to accept in 
whole or part such proposals, the central conciliation’ board 
should have the right to appeal to the Cabinet and to state its 
reasons for tabling its proposals; 

6. The Cabinet shall not have the absolute right to veto without 

an appeal and vote in the House of Commons, on the question 

raised. 
BENEFITS RESULTING TO INDUSTRY 
. Harmony in the factory, workshop or mine. 
Assurance of industrial peace. 
Would give the worker a real chance to achieve responsibility. 
Guarantee of continuity of labor. 
Tend to abolish the spirit of antagonism and distrust. 
. Greater productivity in the workshop. 
. Would provide the missing link in industry—cooperation. 
. Bring about a real community of interest between employers 
and workpeople, and secure coordination of the whole factory sys- 
tem so far as the workshop is concerned. 


COUN MKHPwWH eS 


The executive committee of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen have drawn up their demand. “At each large shop 
center there shall be formed a local shops committee. There 
shall be a central committee for each railway. ‘There shall 
be established on each railway a conciliation board.” The 


following is an example of the method of constituting the 
board: 


No. of 
No. of represen- 
Groups of grades men tatives 
(a) Engine drivers, firemen, cleaners, electric mo- 
TOCMIEN Af «5.5 kre Oe eR ee 7,500 4 
(b) Shed men, electric light men, hydraulic men 
€fES Lhe ee Puen ee A es re 1,900 1 
(c) Carriage and wagon examiners, washers, etc. 1,200 1 
(d): Signalimen .etet 232s Sane oe ae ee 3,100 2 
(e) Guards! shunters, “ete: Se eee ee eee ee 4,300 2 
(f) General porters, parcels, staff, etc.......... 3,500 2 
(2): Goods: shed and Sy.ard Wstatiey 2. sesae eee 4,500 2 
(h). Cartage stafhn.s «1, Sea eeenee eee 3,700 2 
(1) iPlatelayersiv#. c.kr maps c,<0 aoe eee eee 4,600 2 
(3), Ballast omen; ete-2e.4 oan sacle ce eee 2,000 1 
(k) Signal and telegraph men, etc.............. 500 1 


A builders’ national industrial parliament has been advo- 
cated by the National Associated Building Trades Council, 
representing the national executives of the principal trade 
unions in the industry. The constitution calls for works 
committees, representing management and labor in particular 
shops, for joint district boards, and for a national parliament, 
where sit twenty members appointed by the National Feder- 
ation of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and twenty members appointed by the National As- 
sociated Building Trades Council. 


Self-government in Industry 


So ENTER the principle of self-government in industry. This 
is totally different from compulsory arbitration, though often 
confused with it. Arbitration deals with matters that have 
reached the boiling point. A joint board deals with process 
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and relationship before friction has developed, and thus keeps — 
clear of that region in men’s minds where emotion is kindled — | 
and where matters of fact are heated into matters of principle. | 
Once a question of fact has become a “matter of principle,” 
it is always difficult and often impossible for arbitration 
boards to deal with it. This sharp distinction must be real-— 
ized, because on its recognition hinges the change in the status 
of the worker. By government and private action he is now ~ 
being admitted to a place in deciding on the next step, before | 
the next step is taken. Many employers wish a scheme of 
compulsory arbitration, with penal clauses against striking. — : 
The trade unions will not consent, because they do not care — 
for industrial harmony by compulsion. A number of em- ; 
ployers will offer co-partnerships and profit-sharing. The 
trade unions will not consent. Talk of national efficiency and } 
world markets alone will not win the trade unions. To meet 
their opposition, a measure of control must be granted to them. 
So joint standing councils of employers and employed have 
already been formed and will continue to be formed, to secure 
increased productivity in industry and a better status for 
labor. 

As It Works In Coal Mining 


SINcE October of 1915, the Lancashire and Cheshire Coal 
Association (of employers) and the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Miners’ Federation (of workers) have had an agreement. 
The coal owners undertake that no general notice to terminate 
contracts shall be given at any colliery. ‘The miners under- 
take that no general strike or cessation of work shall take 
place. Any general dispute is referred to the conciliation 
board. “They have always come to agreement without calling 
in the independent chairman. Any local dispute is referred 
to the joint district board, made up of owners’ and workers’ 
representatives. j 

The government accepted the principle of self-government 
in industry when in the crisis of 1915, Mr. Tennant, repre- 
senting the government, summoned the labor leaders to or- 
ganize the forces of labor. The employers and the government 
were helpless, unless aided by the workers themselves. On 
that day, February 8, 1915, the principle of democratic con- 
trol in industry was, to my mind, established in the modern 
state, never to be receded from. ‘This system of joint com- 
mittees had indeed long existed in the leading trades, where 
employers and union leaders met to settle disputes. But the 
white flag of truce was over the conference, while, outside, 
the battle raged. But Mr. Tennant by his bold measure 
raised the joint committee to the level of continuous mediation 
and consultation. These joint boards will be the method 
by which the government, the employer and the worker will 
discuss the break-down during war time of the trade union 
rules, and the substitute to be giyen in place of an impossible 
restoration. x 

The joint board is part of the machinery for reconstruction. 
The acceptance of it is an acceptance of the principle of 
democratic control. 

What labor can manage and possesses the right to manage 
but has not received the permission to manage, are the condi- 
tions of its own life—its working life and its leisure life. The 
installation of new processes, the introduction of new machin- 
ery, the injection of new workers—all these alterations ‘of 
working conditions have been imposed upon the workers as 
one puts a new harness on a horse, or shifts him from the 
plow to the tread-mill. The workers have built up their own 
system of protective devices to meet these impositions of the 
oligarchy in control of them. They have limited the output 
by “going gently” with the work. They have limited the 
number of apprentices. They have practiced sabotage and 
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that it is practical, efficient and economical. 
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called strikes. They had no other weapons. The result of 
these protective devices has been to lessen the volume of 
production, to give capital a smaller return on its investment 
and to cut down wages. The policy has been bad for employer 
and employe. But the policy has received its death blow in 
this new constitution of labor which I have outlined. Self- 
government will not offer grave difficulties in the twelve or 
fifteen highly organized trades, where organized cooperation 
is understood. It will come much more slowly in the un- 
skilled occupations. ; 

A partial application of this principle of workers’ control 
has long been made. ‘Thus coal-miners possess the right to 
have the employers’ calculations checked by the men’s official. 
The men, by a decision of the majority of those employed in 
any pit, have, at the expense of the whole pit, a check-weigher 
with full power to keep an accurate and independent record 
of each man’s work. He is the representative of the men 
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at the pit bank to check the weight to be paid for. Another 
instance is the “‘chapel’”’ of the compositors, where the “clicker” 
who hands out copy to compositors, is appointed and fre- 
quently paid by the “chapel,” the ancient organization of the 
workmen. 

But almost at one stroke, this principle of self-government 
has been greatly extended. It is all part of the general move- 
ment toward the organized state. “The employers will form 
great combines. “The workers will continue to develop the 
strength of trade unions and will exercise that strength in 
the control of their working conditions. In the next five 
years, workers’ control will be the most discussed item in 
England’s reconstruction. Because it is in line with demo- 
cratic tendency, the movement will soon spread to our country. 
It is time that our statesmen, our social experts, our writers 
and our industrial leaders begin to study it. “They will be 
forced to accept it. 


Farm or Fight 


By Arthur P. Herring, M. D. 


SECRETARY STATE LUNACY COMMISSION OF MARYLAND 


HE serious shortage of trained’ farm labor which 
the American farmer is facing today has stimulated 
the members of Governor Harrington’s Prepared- 
ness and Survey Commission to suggest a practical 
plan whereby this difficulty may be successfully met. ‘The 
Farm Labor Committee of the Preparedness Commission of 
Maryland, of which W. H. Manss is chairman, is organizing 


a state agricultural army for the purpose of training raw 


recruits into helpful and efficient farm laborers. 

Before deciding to adopt this plan, it was discussed in 
every detail with practical farmers, canners and many others 
who are familiar with every phase of such an organization. 
The unanimous opinion was that it is the only practical 
solution of the problem which has yet been presented. It 
seems quite essential to have the state take the initiative in 
this movement in order to demonstrate to the government 
The plan is 
presented at this time through the Survey with the idea of 
giving it wide publicity and with the hope that it may stim- 
ulate other states to work along this or similar lines. 

I think everyone realizes the importance of this country 
increasing very materially its food products. Carl Vrooman, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, has recently stated that it 
is “the boy in the furrow and not the boy in the trenches 
who will win this war.” ‘The success of the allies depends 
largely upon the amount of food products which this country 
can send to Europe, and it is with the idea of increasing to 


the maximum the agricultural productivity of the soil that 
this plan is presented: 


1. Establish on the various state farms an agricultural training 
base camp. 

2. From this base camp men would go out either singly or in 
groups to work on adjoining farms. 

3. The entire system (Maryland Agricultural Militia) to be under 
state control and strict military discipline. 

4, Each camp to be under the control of an officer and a teacher 


3 or senior student from the Maryland Agricultural College, or a 


farmer of experience, who will train the inexperienced recruits. 

5. The initial cost of organization and equipment to be borne by 
the state as a war measure. The men to be paid the same salary 
as though they were serving fn the regular army. The farmer to 
reimburse the state for the service of the men at a fixed wage. 

6. The members of these agricultural camps to be recruited from 
four sources: (a) Men who have been rejected for active military 
service because of some minor physical disability. This class will 
be under close medical supervision with the idea of fitting them for 
active service later. In the meantime they are receiving military 
training. (b) Men who are beyond the age-limit for active service, 
retired farmers, etc., but who are willing to do their patriotic duty 
in helping till the soil. (c) Men who will form congenial groups 
and spend their vacation working on the farms and living for sey- 
eral weeks in camp under military discipline. (d) Boys from 12 
to 16 years of age who will work in the trucking sections of the 
state and in the canneries and doing the lighter work on the farm, 
spending their vacation or the summer season in tents and receiving 
military discipline. 

7. The members of the agricultural camp to be uniformed (when 
not working) and wear a special insignia. 

8. Place the first agricultural training camp on state farms, be- 
cause there is: (a) Good water; (b) Medical supervision; (c) Va- 
cant building or tents on hand; (d) Cots, sheets, blankets, etc., on 
hand; (e) Laundry facilities; (f) Food supplies accessible; (g) 
Transportation facilities, 7. e., motor trucks; (h) Opportunities for 
recreation, 7. ¢., moving pictures, baseball, dances. 

9. Establish at each state hospital a well equipped cannery to 
can all vegetables required by them and, when that is completed, for 
the government. 

10. This plan has been presented to groups of farmers who say 
it is practical and will solve their labor problem, if properly man- 
aged. 

11. The Maryland Agricultural Militia would be established by 
an act of the General Assembly as a separate unit of the Maryland 
State Militia. 

12. The enlistment would be voluntary, based upon the same 
regulations as enlistment in the State Militia, that is, they would 
volunteer to serve for a definite period. 


The opinion of those in close touch with the federal gov- 
ernment is that it will be a comparatively short time until 
this or a similar movement is taken over by the government 
and made national in its scope. In fact, it may become neces- 
sary later on to apply the selective draft to obtain farm labor 
as well as to get men for the fighting forces. 


The Verdict at Everett — 


Acquittal for the Man Tried, Release for the Other I. W. W.’s 
By Anna Louise Strong 


66 OT guilty!” With these words the great labor 
trial growing out of the battle on the Everett 
dock last November drew to a close, on May 
5. “We are making history,” said the judge 
in his opening remarks to the jury. ~They were, ‘indeed. 
Although driven from public notice by the opening of war, 
the trial of the seventy-four I. W. W.’s, represented tech- 
nically in the person of one of their number, Thomas Tracy, 

is in many respects the greatest labor trial in our history. 

Tracy has been adjudged not guilty, after nine weeks of trial, 

and the others have been released without trial. 

‘The main events leading up to the trial were covered in the 
SurvEY of January 27, and the evidence coming in at the 
trial has shown that statement to have been correct, except 
for one or two irrelevant details. A boatload of I. W. W.’s 
went to Everett on November 5, having previously announced 
a meeting on the streets of.that city, and invited by circular 
the citizens of Everett to “come and help defend your and 
our constitutional rights.” They were met at the dock by 
the sheriff and 150 deputies. In the fight that ensued two 
deputies and five I. W. W.’s are’known to have been killed, 
and there is a strong probability that three or four more 
I. W. W.’s were lost in the waters of the sound. On the 
return of the steamer Verona to Seattle, the entire load of 
passengers was arrested, and subsequently seventy-four were 
held on a charge of murder in the first degree. 

The trial moved forward like a great drama, unfolding 
a background of life little known to the comfortable dwellers 
in city homes. ‘They that follow the harvest,” they whom 
modern conditions of industry have turned into wanderers 
upon the face of the earth, with no home, no settled abode, 
no property—yet-they upon whose labors rest all the homes 
and the settled cities and the-civilization of western United 
States—this was the group that came forth into the light of 
publicity through the trial. The old-time peasant, the “man 
with the hoe,” bound to one spot of earth, exists no longer; 
the machines have overthrown him. His place is taken by 
thousands of men, no longer stationary but passing from 
state to state, beginning in Kansas and Oklahoma in the 
spring, traveling north to the Dakotas, then on into Montana, 
and over into Washington and Oregon for the autumn fruit- 
picking, dropping finally into the big cities for the winter, to 
live on the proceeds of theif summer work while they search 
for odd jobs. For a few brief weeks in each community 
they are the most desired of men; farmers pull them off 
freight trains as they are on their way, even under contract, 
to other jobs. But, in a day, with the last hours of harvest, 
they cease to be desirable. Wagrants now, not needed, they 
are driven relentlessly from one community to the next. Our 
civilization has as yet found no way to deal with them; each 
little town knows only that it no longer wants them. 

And among these migratory workers the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World has begun its work. A man belonging to the 
organization has already a sort of standing; freight-train crews 


through the West usually recognize their union cards as pass-_ 


ports. At the end of the season, into whatever town they 
drift, the workers know that they can find the I. W. W. hall, 


paid for by their own dues, a meeting-place for fellow-workers, 
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with a gymnasium perhaps and shower-baths, and at least with 
_a reading-room, an office, a bulletin board with notice of jobs. 


If they have no money, they can put their blankets on the 


floor of the hall and sleep there, or leave their few possessions 
with the secretary while they look for work. No charity, 
either, but paid for with their own money, the membership 
dues collected during the season of plenty. 

Here is companionship—men who have worked in the 
open as they have; here is a place to get mail; here is the 
only element of continuity, the only home, in lives that are 
otherwise like the waves of the sea. And the I. W. W. 
preaches to them the gospel which they, of all men, most 
crave—that they are not wasters, not useless wanderers, but 
that upon them and their work all modern civilization rests. 
There is roughness in the doctrine they are taught, there is 
bitterness, there is revolution, there is hope. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing to the general public 
in the course of the entire trial was the type of witness put 
on the stand by the I. W. W. defense. Men of intelligence, 
men with experience in many states and with many varieties 
of human being. Roughly dressed often, but keen. Varying 
from the slow-moving logger, whose mind held doggedly 
through a driving cross-examination to the solid definite facts 
that he knew, to the impassioned son of a Jewish rabbi, who 
told how he came from Portland in order to defend free 
speech, prepared to go to jail if necessary, in order to bring 
conditions to the attention of the American world.  ' 

The “conditions” in Everett were not strikingly different 
from those in other parts of our country. Its working condi- 
tions, its public officials, its methods of passing on to the 
next town the men without work, may be duplicated in many 
other places. And a similar chain of circumstances may lead, 
at any time, to another Everett tragedy, unless the towns and 
cities of the United States awaken to the situation, and learn 
to deal with the migratory workers and their desire for 
organization and self-expression in some less stupid manner 
than just shoving them along and making them shut up. 

Everett was in the midst of labor troubles of its own when 
the organizer for the industrial workers appeared in its streets 
on a speaking tour of the state. There was a strike on among 
the shing!e-weavers, and there had been some disorder. There 
can be no doubt that scores of Everett citizens honestly be- 
lieved that they owed it to the fair name of their town to 
drive out the invaders. The first few speakers were arrested 
and told to keep out. They replied what in fact was the 
truth, that they were breaking no law, and that they had a 
right to speak where they had spoken and discuss the subjects 
they had discussed: They were deported from town without 
trial, and the fight was on. 

‘New speakers and foot-loose rebels came to Everett to 
speak; they were thrown into jail and deported. They spoke 
at a place where, under the city ordinances, they had a right 
to speak. They never resisted arrest; this is one fact on 


which the testimony of every witness, for defense and state, is _ 


clear. They even provoked the police by their non-resistance 
and by saying to the crowd of listening citizens: “Stand 
back, don’t get excited. We'll show you what brutes you 
have for officers.” As the prosecuting attorney said in his 
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plea: \ “The I. W. W. have learned a very dangerous truth, 
that when a large number of people dislike a law they can 
make it ineffective by violating it in such numbers that only 
a small proportion can be punished. The jails won’t hold 
them; the machinery of justice breaks down.” 

A meeting of citizens was called at the Commercial Club 
in Everett. ‘The mayor stated on the stand, ““The Commer- 
cial Club took my authority and gave it to Sheriff McRae.” 
Hundreds of deputy sheriffs were enrolled; they signed up 
at the Commercial Club and were given such oath of office 
as they took by a man at the club. The minutes of the 
Commercial Club show that meetings of the deputies were 
called at which the doctrines of the open shop were guardedly 

presented and were found to be favorably received. Clubs 
were also bought by the Commercial Club, and guns were 
kept there. 

Obviously the Commercial Club assumed the right to run 
the city of Everett. And obviously many men thought that 
this was necessary in order to protect their town. And yet, 
up to this time, no I. W. W. had violated any ordinance or 
law, or had resisted arrest or used violence toward any citizen 
or officer in Everett. 

In breaking up the crowds gathered to hear the speakers, 
the deputies tied white handkerchiefs around their necks ‘‘so 
we wouldn’t hammer our own men,” as one of them explained 
on the stand. An emergency ordinance was passed making 
‘speaking unlawful at the street corner where the I. W. W.’s 
had been speaking. After that time no meeting was held at 
this corner, no speakers were ever allowed to reach it. 

Long before speaking on Hewitt and Wetmore became 
unlawful, the sheriff and his deputies, taking the law into 
their own hands, had broken up meetings, beaten citizens 
and I. W. W.’s and even made raids into surrounding towns 
for the purpose of driving away all incoming migratory 
workers. Placards were mailed by the I. W. W. organiza- 
tion to harvest fields and lumber camps warning their mem- 
bers to keep out of Everett in order to avoid mistreatment. 


The Fight at the Dock 


_ Many individual claims of. severe beatings were denied by 
the sheriff and his deputies on the stand. They did not, 
however, deny the fact that they had met the launch Wan- 
derer, coming into Everett with some twenty I. W. W.’s, 
and had fired at the boatload of men. ‘The captain claims 
that five or six shots were fired, one striking his iron bunk; 
the sheriff admits but one shot. , That the sheriff struck 
three men over the head with a club and kicked the captain, 
inflicting serious injuries, and then threw all the men into 
jail for nine days, not even allowing the captain to get bail, 
is not denied except as to the extent of the injuries. 

On another occasion, during the breaking up of a street 
meeting, an Everett citizen was beaten over the head by mis- 
take and taken to jail sobbing and bleeding. The two I. W. 
W. speakers were taken on the same night. ‘The citizen was 
released through the side door, and told “not to go out in 
front or he’d get killed”; the two I. W. W.’s were sent out 
through the front door to be beaten by a group of armed 
deputies. All this is admitted except as to the extent of the 
beating; Roberts claims that he was hit over the head and 
twice knocked unconscious; the sheriff claims that there was 
merely some beating around the legs and body. All this took 
place before the street speaking-ordinance was passed, and 
was done to men who had violated no law whatever. 

On the night of October 30, some forty-one I. W. W.’s 
coming to Everett to hold a meeting, were met at the dock, 
taken to Beverly Park, a small interurban station outside 
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town, and made to run the gauntlet between rows of men 
who beat them over the head with clubs. The sheriff claimed 
that the beating was unauthorized and that he was not present, 
but his two chief deputies swore on the stand that the sheriff 
was in charge of the whole proceeding and did not leave until 
it was over. Citizens living near who came over were warned 
to get away or they would be beaten themselves. A gun 
was fired at one man who tried to escape into the woods. 


“We're All Leaders” 


A croup of Everett ministers held an indignation meeting 
and one minister went to the I. W. W. hall in Seattle and 
advised them to hold a big meeting to inform the citizens of 
Everett of the facts. “The Verona was chartered, a call was 
sent out to other towns for volunteers, and over 200 members 
went to Everett on Sunday afternoon. They were met at 
the dock by the sheriff and his deputies. The conversation 
that followed is repeated by all in substantially the same 
words. 

“Who’s your leader?”’. 

“We're all leaders.” 

“You can’t Jand here.” 

“The hell we can’t.” 

A shot rang out, then two, then a fusillade. Each side 
claims that the other side fired first. Witnesses on both sides 
admit, however, that the sheriff’s hand went to his gun before 
the shooting began. Dozens of witnesses, Everett citizens 
who, forbidden to go out on the dock, watched the tragedy 
from the beach and the hills, state that with the very first 
shot the men on the boat rushed away from the dock in 
such numbers that the boat nearly turnéd over, and several 
men fell into the water. The inference is that the men on 
the boat did not expect shooting and that, wherever the first 
three shots came from, the fusillade did not come from a group 
of men who were piling up on each other in an effort to get 
away. 

The evidence also tends to show that the boat was raked 
by fire from several directions, and that men swimming in 
the water were shot from the dock. High-power rifles and 
shotguns as well as revolvers, were shown to have been used 
from the dock. One deputy confessed to shooting at a man 
who was trying to dodge out of the pilot-house, not because 
the man was armed, but because “I thought he might untie 
the boat and we wanted to get them all.” 

Two trials were going on .in the crowded courtroom in 
Seattle. ‘This was clear to me as I watched. The trial of 
Thomas Tracy, the first of the I. W. W. prisoners before the 
court of King county, and the trial of our whole system of 
dealing with workers, including our arrangement of courts 
and laws, before the bar of the working-people of America. 
Over and over again I heard: “If they convict these men, 
there is no justice in America,” by men and women not 
members of the I. W. W. or of any revolutionary group, but 
ordinary working people of Seattle. The prisoners! were 
judged not guilty by the jury; but until the conspiracy laws 
are changed on our statute books, our system of law and 
justice will remain under suspicion in the minds of all organ- 
ized workers. For they know clearly that it was not the 
law which saved Tom Tracy, but the common human sense 
of the jury, which refused to convict of murder a man who, 
as far as clear evidence went, may not have fired a shot or even 
desired the killing of any person. According to our con- 
spiracy laws as they now stand, such a man may still be guilty 
of murder in the first degree. 

So the I. W. W.’s come out of jail, many of them, perhaps’ 
all. And these boys, some very attractive, very intelligent 
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and capable, presumed to be innocent until’ proved guilty, and 
now indeed proved innocent, have lost six months of their 
lives with no redress. One of them was telling me about it. 
““There’s no exercise, and not much air, and you can’t 
expect very good food, of course, and there’s nothing to do 
but read. There’s not enough daylight for that, and lots of 
us have hurt our eyesight trying to read. “There’s one boy, 
‘Happy’ we all call him, he wouldn’t hurt a flea; he’s had 
a bad cough for some time, we think it’s consumption. You 
see, it can’t be called exactly a healthy place for anyone.” 
This is what we do with human beings. And while doing 
it, we stir up a situation which breeds discord and hate. Ever- 
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ett is divided into two hostile camps. I received an anonymo 
letter which was evidently, by handwriting, paper and style, 
from a lady of culture and gentle breeding. In her treat 
ment of me she was most courteous. Yet in speaking of th 
I. W. W.’s she said: “If the militia had only reached th 
docks in time, we should have been spared the heavy expen 
of this trial. There would have been no I. W. W.’s left t 
prosecute.” She told me of little boys in school who were 
called I. W. W.’s and “nearly thrashed to death” by older 
boys, “a good lesson to the parents who teach them to sym 
pathize with that God-forsaken organization.” 
And the fruit of war is war and yet more war. 
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The Red Cross Civilian Relief Plan 


Organization of the Chapters and 
a Great Campaign for Money. 


OINCIDENT with the creation last week by Presi- 
dent Wilson of a Red Cross War Council to carry 
on the extraordinary relief work made necessary by 
the entrance of the United States into the European 

war, the Department of Civilian Relief of the American Red 
Cross announced the policies and methods that will govern its 
giving of relief to dependent families of soldiers and sailors. 
These policies assume an added interest to SURVEY readers 
because of the opportunity afforded by Mr. Kellogg’s recent 
articles to compare Canadian policies with those now an- 
nounced for this country. 

Henry P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & Co., is chairman of 
the Red Cross War Council. This is taken to mean that the 
financial and business machinery of the Morgan firm will be 
placed at the disposal of the council to assist in the collection 
and disbursement of money. Mr. Davison has announced 
that he will establish headquarters in Washington and give 
practically all of his time to his new task. 

The War Council is the outgrowth of the meeting of prom- 
inent business men from all over the country called by Presi- 
dent Wilson on April 21 last to lay plans for a Red Cross 
fund-raising campaign. At that meeting a War Finance Com- 
mittee of a score or so of members was created, with Cleve- 
land H. Dodge as chairman. This and the War Council now 
exist side by side, the function of the committee being, as one 
official put it, to raise money and that of the council to spend 
it or to assume the responsibility for its expenditure to the 
country at large. Mr. Davison is also vice-president of the 
finance committee. 

Meanwhile, Charles S.. Ward, for years secretary of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., has been en- 
gaged as secretary of the War Finance Committee. It was 
he who organized the campaign by which $4,000,000 was 
raised for the New York city Y. M. C. A. three years ago, 
and altogether he has conducted some 200 campaigns that have 
raised $60,000,000. ‘The precise money-raising methods to be 
pursued by the Red Cross will be announced shortly. 

The finance committee will undertake to raise money both 
for relieving the dependent families of our own soldiers and 
sailors and probably for extending relief to residents of parts 
of France from which the Germans have recently been 
driven. It was the second of these purposes that Mr. Davison 
emphasized in discussing the work of the council. The situa- 
tion in evacuated French territory is described as terrible. 
Houses, agricultural implements, fruit trees, and even the 


tillable earth are said to have been destroyed by explosives and 
fire; the people lack even knives, forks and plates. It is un= 
derstood to be the intention of the Red Cross to aid in re-. 
building houses, supplying agricultural implements and seeds, 
and generally to bear a share in rehabilitating the destitute. 

In discussing the aims of the council Mr. Davison is quoted, 
by the New York Times: i 
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All our efforts, of course, will be predicated upon the help we re-— 
ceive from the people of the United States. If we can get the story” 
to them we will get all the money we need, and we will require not 
thousands, but millions, of dollars to do what we have set out to 
do. I am a great believer in the American people, and am confi- 
dent they will respond liberally when they appreciate the full grave 
ity of the situation. 

Concentration of effort will be our goal, and, while it is not ine 
tended to discourage the work of other bodies, we believe that better’ 
results will be obtained if all charitable organizations will coordi~ 
nate their work with that of the Red Cross. 3 

What is most desired by members of the War Council is construc- 
tive relief. This will not only alleviate suffering, but it will be> 
an important step toward winning the war, because every one willl 
appreciate that every person restored to normal activity is just Soy 
much gained i in the struggle in which we are all now engaged. 

Since coming to Washington I have been impressed by the fact 
that the officials here are thoroughly awake to the needs of the hour. 
I doubt if 2 per cent of the people of the country, however, fully 
realize the gigantic task before us. This realization will ultimately” 
be brought home to them, however, and when it is America will rise 
as one man, eager and willing to do its part. 4 


A commission will be sent to France, said Mr. Davison, 
to bring back word as to what this country can do. 

With Mr. Davison on the War Council are William H. 
Taft, Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, former Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission; Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M. P. Murphy, of New York; 
and Eliot Wadsworth, of Boston. Mr. Taft and Mr. Wads-. 
worth are respectively chairman and vice-chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Red Cross, thus making 
direct correlation between the war council and the executive’ 
committee. 

The policies and methods governing relief to the dopendea 
families of soldiers and sailors are announced by the Depart- 
ment of Civilian Relief of the Red Cross, of which Ernest P. 
Bicknell is director, in two pamphlets sent to chapters through- 
out the country. As the Survey has already told, the imme- 
diate direction of this work will be in the hands of the director 
of family relief, a new position to which Eugene T. Lies, of 
Chicago, has been called. The country is to be divided into 
geographical districts with a supervising director in charge of 
each. This director is responsible to the director of family 


‘persons experienced in social work, who 
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relief and is to supervise the work of Red Cross chapters in 
his district. In places having no chapters, single Red Cross 
civilian relief committees are being formed to do the work. 

These chapters and committees are to be the units of ac- 
tivity. They will be able to spend, in addition to money 
raised locally, portions of the national fund to be raised by 
the Red Cross. This fund will aid in equalizing the work 
throughout the country. 

It is expected that many families will recéive a part of the 
pay of their enlisted members, which will be assigned to them, 
and also direct grants from the government, if such grants are 
authorized. The Red Cross is proceeding on the assumption 
that they will be, though it points out that this had not been 
officially determined when its statement of policies went to 
press. Army and navy officers, it declares, are expected to 
encourage men to assign portions of their pay to their de- 
pendents. 

The two great objectives in the relief work, says the state- 
ment issued to chapters, 


are the satisfaction of creature needs, such as sustenance, shelter, 
clothing, etc., and the maintenance of social well-being. With the 
breadwinner gone, regular income must come from outside sources, 
unless the family has independent resources. The Red Cross aims 
to do its part to provide such support wherever necessary, and to 
do it with due regard for the family’s sensibilities. Properly also 
due regard should be given to conservation of the resources of the 
organization. 

On the other hand, it should ever be kept in mind that the family 
well-being is affected by other things than food, shelter and raiment. 
Health, housing and moral conditions need consideration. To allow 
these to be adversely affected and the family’s standard of living to 
be pulled down would be most unfortunate... . 

Naturally material aid should be rendered only to those families 
who are in need—whose income, from all sources whatever, is in- 
sufficient to maintain them in a proper standard of living, and whose 
main or sole support has enlisted as a soldier or sailor of the United 
States. 

The immediate work of relief for such families will be in 
charge of the chapter’s committee of civilian relief. Within 
this committee should be created, says the statement, a con- 
sultation or case committee, composed of a small group of 
“shall consider the 
information collected in regard to each applicant and will 
pass upon and decide the character and amount of relief 
to be granted in each case.’ Under the committee on dis- 
tribution also may be organized, if needed, subcommittees 
on employment,.friendly visiting, legal aid, and medical care. 
. A strong subcommittee on rehabilitation is also suggested, 
to which may be referred the needs of the families of men 
killed, and of discharged men who are unable to resume the 
support of their families. “The statement assumes that the 
government will in due time pension such families, but mean- 
while it declares that the Red Cross will probably find it 


necessary to provide interim help. Such help may take the 


_ form of convalescent care, providing special surgical appliances 


or artificial limbs or teaching trades suitable to the man’s 
disabilities. So much for the organization. ‘The procedure to 
be followed in determining whether a given family shall 
receive relief, and if so to what amount, is substantially this: 
A blank form is provided to contain the man’s statement of 
his possible dependents. This is to be distributed at recruiting 
stations, camps and armories, and is to be signed by an officer 
of the army at the time of the man’s enlistment. Another 
blank will be filled out by the dependent applying for relief, 


_ giving the relationship to the soldier, the present income 
_from the man’s pay, from federal aid and from other sources, 
and other facts. 


This is to be signed by a judge, minister, 
priest, public official or other well-known citizen. A more 


| elaborate sheet is then provided to be filled in by a visitor to 


the applicant’s home. This contains queries designed to bring 


| i forth information necessary for a proper decision. 


1 \ 1See Separation Allowances Under Conscription, page 167. 
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The fourth blank in this process is to be used by chapters 
in reporting periodically to national headquarters a list of 
applicants for relief. “This list will be submitted to the appro- 
priate government department, which will enter against the 
name of each dependent family the amount of federal aid 
granted that family and the amount of the soldier’s or sailor’s 
pay assigned to it. hus the Red Cross chapter can check up 
the applicant’s own statements on these matters and can use 
this information in dealing intelligently with families. Inci- 
dentally, these lists will enable the national office to keep a 
complete record of all applicants. 

Under the heading “necessary information,” to be gained 
largely by the visitor to the home, the statement thus sum- 
marizes the facts to be learned about each family: 


Before allotment of funds, the validity of the applicant’s claim 
must be ascertained. Positive proof of a soldier’s enlistment must 
be given. In the case of a wife, her marriage should be established 
by satisfactory proof. The ages of children should be verified. 

Inquiry into the circumstances of the family should be made with 
a view of ascertaining whether there are any actual sources of income 
other than the pay and allowances received from the federal goy- 
ernment, whether there exist amy resources from which additional 
legitimate income can be derived, and whether the family requires 
supplementary assistance from the Red Cross. In the case of a 
mother or other relative, proof of dependence should be required. 

When it is decided that the applicant has legitimate claim upon 
the relief funds of the Red Cross, an allotment should be made of 
an amount equal to the difference between the income from all 
sources and the amount which the chapter’s committee feels neces- 
sary for proper maintenance. 


The following schedule of amounts is suggested as indi- 


cating the probable total monthly needs of families of differ- 
ent sizes and of individuals: 
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From these amounts should be deducted, says the statement, 
the sums received from the government, from the pay of the 
enlisted man and from all other sources. The Red Cross 
should provide the balance. The above amounts are not to be 
regarded as fixed. “They will vary in different parts of the 
country as both the standard and cost of living vary, and the 
revision upward or downward shave be left to the judgment 
of the local committee. 

Allowances from the Red Cubes fund are to be payable 
from the date of application. Should a soldier’s dependent 
neglect to apply, however, for a considerable period after en- 
listment, the allowance may be made retroactive for one month. 

Other principles affecting the distribution of relief are 
these: Ifa family or individual is not wholly dependent upon 
a soldier, the allotment should be calculated upon his propor- 
tionate share in the support. If, again, the federal aid or 
assigned pay, or both, equal or exceed the amount previously 
contributed by a soldier or sailor to the support of his depend- 
ents, the latter should have no claim on the Red Cross funds, 
except possibly for emergency needs, such as illness, accidents, 
funerals, etc. Widowers’ children should be considered only 
when actually dependent. Allowances should be delivered to 
the beneficiary at regular intervals—say, monthly—and when 
practicable delivery should be made by a visitor who will main- 
tain neighborly and helpful relations with the family. 

Chapters are urged to “discourage demoralizing idleness” 
on the part of members of the family who ought to be at 
work, and it is suggested that “it may be the wisest thing to 
encourage even a young childless wife, if she is. physically 
sound, to seek suitable employment.” The obtaining of 
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positions is suggested as a desirable function of chapters. 

Declaring that it is the duty of chapters to assume the task 
of family relief ‘cheerfully and diligently, not as a burden but 
as a privilege,” the statement continues: 


If, however, there exists an efficient local organization which 
wishes to assume this responsibility, the chapter should avoid any 
competitive action, but on the contrary should establish a definite 
cooperative relationship with that organization, whereby the latter 
may carry on the work in close connection with the chapter and, if 
practicable, as a part of the chapter itself. 
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The statement hazards no guess as to the number of de- 
pendent families that may need relief. This will, of course, 
hang largely on the number of married men that are allowed 
to enter service. As is pointed out elsewhere in this issue 
[see page 167] the government seems to be planning to pre- 
vent both the voluntary enlistment and the drafting of men 
with dependents. If this be carried out, not only will Red 
Cross relief be reduced to a minimum but the payment of 
separation allowances will be almost entirely avoided. 


The Task of Civilian War Relief’ 


HE fact that a family is the family of a soldier 

or a sailor must not be permitted to prevent that 

family, if it should be in need, from securing the 

best care that the nation can provide. Yet there is 
a danger that these families may suffer from just this handi- 
cap. ‘The very desire to give liberally to the support of all 
who are made dependent by. the calling of men to military 
service may result in superficial and inadequate assistance for 
those who should have the most effective and thorough help 
that the country can supply. 

Because the family in need is the family of a soldier, the 
civilian relief worker will be tempted to give aid without 
trying to reach an understanding of the situation in the home. 
The problem will appear to be a simple one. Obviously— 
the civilian relief worker may think—the trouble is that the 
man of the household is at the front. A casual and off-hand 
acquaintance with the family will, therefore, appear to be all 
that is necessary, particularly if the family seems to be self- 
respecting and hard-working. 

This, for instance, is precisely the temptation that has 
come to social workers in dealing with families in whose 
distress tuberculosis has been a factor. Superficially the in- 
ability of the man to work is so plainly the reason why the 
household needs assistance that too frequently an allowance 
is the only kind of help supplied; yet experience has shown 
that again and again families thus inadequately cared for have 
become hopelessly disorganized and totally unfit for self- 
support. 

.This danger is even more likely to occur in households 
which fall into distress during such a period of widespread 
unemployment as the country underwent in 1907 to 1909 or 
more recently in the winter of 1914. Indeed, a period of 
widespread unemployment resembles a period of widespread 
enlistment in so many ways that the civilian relief worker can 
profit greatly by the lessons learned in the helping of families 
of the unemployed. 

The family of an unemployed man, like the family of a 
soldier, is brought to distress by something largely beyond 
its control. In a time of unemployment, as in a time of 
enlistment, households which ordinarily would not have been 
obliged to seek help outside their home circles are compelled 
to accept assistance from strangers. In both instances there 
are so many families in need of care that at times the facilities 
for giving aid other than financial assistance may be strained. 
In both instances the public desires to help these people as 


1The fifth of a series of articles based upon a course of lectures upon 
civilian relief now being delivered in New York with the sanction of the 
American Red Cross, by Porter R. Lee, of the staff of the New York School 
of Philanthropy. The articles are being written by Karl de Schweinitz, of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
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liberally and as sympathetically as possible, and in both in- 
stances there is the possibility that in trying to do so it will 
really act without consideration and vise practicing the 
genuine sympathy which it feels. 

A few days before the close of the year 1907, when men 
were being thrown out of work every day, there applied for 
assistance to a certain bureau a woman, the mother of six 
children, whose husband was convalescing from an attack of 
lead poisoning. The man was strong enough to do light work 
—he was filling odd jobs at the time—and both he and his 
doctors thought that he was now able to undertake regular 
employment. 

The woman had been helping to support the family by 
sewing and by keeping lodgers, but a hernia, together with 
the care of the youngest child, a baby, made it difficult for 
her to continue adding to the income of the household. 

The family had at one time lived in South America and 
the man had letters of recommendation which told of his good 
record as an employe of a street railway there. His other 
work references were satisfactory. 

Three of the children were in school. They stood well 
in their classes. Indeed, everything that the visitor learned 
seemed to testify to the capacity of the members of the family 
and their eagerness to become independent as soon as possible. 

There was, to be sure, a complaint by a broker that the 
woman had not dealt fairly with him in a real estate trans- 
action, but her explanation seemed to place the burden of 
proof decidedly upon the real estate dealer. A priest men- 
tioned that he had heard a rumor that the man had had a 
wife living and the woman a husband at the time they were 
married to each other. The visitor, however, did not attempt 
to pursue this rumor further. 

Because it was extremely difficult to obtain employment 
and because the situation in the household seemed to justify 
it, the bureau decided to pay an allowance to the family. 
This was done for six months, after which the man obtained 
work. In addition, an operation for hernia was performed 
upon the woman. 

Superficially this home was one which with help of the 
kind given might have been expected to become self-support- 
ing. “Two years later, however, the family was completely 
disorganized. The mother was broken in spirit. From the 
resourceful woman who for two years before the bureau had 
known her had struggled to support and manage the house- 
hold, she had become an indifferent, careless person, uninter- 
ested in keeping a clean or an attractive home and without any 
regard for the welfare of her children. 
which might have been corrected by an operation was impair- 
ing her health, but she refused to place herself under the 
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care of a surgeon. Likewise she would not permit her oldest 
daughter to be operated upon for a complication which was 
undermining the girl’s vitality. 

The man was without employment. In the last eight 
months he had had six different jobs. He had either been 
discharged for doing unsatisfactory work or for no good 
reason he had left of his own accord. He had been arrested 
once for stealing, but he had been acquitted through a techni- 
cality, although his brother, when tried for the same offense, 
had been convicted. 

The oldest boy had entered the messenger service, a dead- 
end job, which in that city had none of the safeguards en- 
forced by progressive states. 

Both parents had been brought into court for failing to 
send their children to school, and although work was plenti- 
ful now, the family had twice been evicted for not paying 
its rent. 

Because all these things happened, it does not necessarily 
follow that if the bureau had been better acquainted with 
the family and had acted accordingly nothing of this sort 
would have occurred. In the lives of human beings with their 
infinite variety of character and circumstance, cause and 
effect do not follow each other so plainly. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that when the family 
applied for assistance the bureau was receiving scores of 
calls for help from households in which ablebodied men were 
out of work. It was not easy to find employment for these 
men. ‘The bureau was able, perhaps, to secure six or seven 
jobs a week. 

_ Nevertheless, it might have taken certain precautions for 
the welfare of the family. It might have cleared up beyond 
all doubt the rumors about the unfortunate early marriages of 
the man and his wife. A knowledge of the facts might have 
shown whether or not the man had enough moral fiber to 
withstand the undermining influences of a long time of un- 
employment. Furthermore, he had been unable to work for 
two years, and any man who is forced by sickness to go 
through a period of idleness is likely to be less fit morally and 
psychologically for steady industrial routine than a man 
who is in the habit of working. Those in particular who 
have had to do with tuberculosis patients have found this 
to be true. 

If the bureau had had reason to believe that the family 
would be demoralized by being without work it might have 
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given employment to this man rather than to some other 
person who might not so quickly have shown the effect of 
idleness. Moreover, it is possible, as illustrated in the unem- 
ployment period of 1914, to manufacture work for men in 
such a-way that it seems to them to be real employment. | 

The bureau knew that the mother, largely by her own 
efforts, had been supporting the home for two years and that 
in this time the family had undergone privations. Would it 
not have been reasonable to suppose that the health of the 
mother needed special attention? Again, if the family had 
upon investigation been found to be lacking in stability, would 
it not have been a justifiable precaution to have introduced 
to it a friendly visitor, that is, someone who would have used 
the power of personal influence through friendship to prevent 
demoralization? Vocational guidance might have directed 
the oldest boy into some occupation other than that of mes- 
senger service. 

Had these various things been done, the family would have 
had a better chance of becoming self-supporting. If it had 
been impossible to accomplish anything for this household, 
the bureau would have been right in not trying to become 
better acquainted with it. But there. were definite things 
that could have been done. 

The civilian relief worker will doubtless not have to deal 
with a situation of precisely this kind. She will, however, 
find that her problem is similar in two respects to the problem 
of the social worker who deals with families during a period 
of unemployment. Both problems are complicated by ab- 
normal living conditions. With unemployment, it is lack of 
work; with war, it is high prices. If during unemployment 
there is a general feeling of depression, there exists during 
war a state of extreme tension. ‘Then, also, as indicated at 
the beginning of this article, the family that is in need because 
of the enlistment of the man, just as the family in which 
there is unemployment, appears to involve no difficulty other 
than the one by which obviously it is handicapped. 

The civilian relief worker may indeed with profit study 
the experience of social workers in helping families during 
unemployment. The lesson that she will learn is that the 
way to insure to needy families of soldiers and sailors the 
kind of care they should have is not to deal with them super- 
ficially, but to treat them upon the basis of as complete a 
knowledge and understanding of their problems, their 
strengths, and their weaknesses, as it is possible to obtain. 
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By .Hortense Flexner 


HE tilts her face and smiles 


and asks 


Some quaint gift for her play, 
The friendly little girl next door, 
Who thinks I have a magic store 
Of lovely things—balloons and more— 
Wonder for every day. 


And I am just a bit amused 

At her calm, trusting air; 

I, who have somehow grown to be 
Older so many years than three, 
Still asking all expectantly 

For beauty—everywhere! 
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THE FIRST MEN TO GO TO 
FRANCE 


66 HE best recommendation a man 
can have is a pair of dirty hands. 
We know he’s been at work,” said Cap- 
tain Hogan, in charge of the New York 
headquarters for enlisting men in the 
engineer regiments which are to sail for 
France in sixty days. 

They have turned down a lot of col- 
lege professors, brokers’ assistants and 
even the man who came the other day 
in his own limousine driven by his own 
chauffeur, and wearing white spats, who 
wanted to enlist as a private at twenty- 
five dollars a month. But the iron- 
worker who showed his last week’s pay 
check of $57.60 and who wanted to go 
on Uncle Sam’s payroll, was gladly ac- 
cepted. 

The men are wanted to build, main- 
tain and operate railroad lines behind the 
battle lines. Engineers and trainmen 
are needed, but the men most sought 
after are for construction work, partic- 
ularly those who have been engaged in 
railroad construction camps and in sub- 
way building. 

These engineer regiments, which at 
the moment are having perhaps the live- 
liest recruiting that is going on in the 
country, are each to consist of 1,060 en- 
listed men, 160 non-commissioned of- 
ficers and 37 commissioned officers. In 
four days of recruiting for the New 
York regiment, 1,500 men have offered 
themselves and 361 have been accepted. 
Pittsburgh has a better record with 600 
men in the first four days. With the 
exception of the colonels, the regimental 
officers will be volunteer civilian en- 
gineers drawn from the engineers’ reserve 
corps. 

An exceptionally fine-looking lot of 
young men were drawn up for physical 
examination at the New York head- 
quarters last Monday. Not many of 
them were railroad men, but they were 
machinists, automobile repair-men and 
engineers’ assistants. Some of them were 
regularly employed at $20 to $25 a 
week, but the drop to $25 a month did 
not seem to worry them a bit. It was the 
spirit of adventure that called one young 
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machinist in the line, who may have 
spoken for many of his fellows. 

“T go to work on Monday, work all 
the week, get my pay, spend it Satur- 
day and Sunday and start another week 
on Monday,” he said. “It’s the same 
old thing all the time. Now this busi- 
ness of crossing the ocean and going to 
France is about the biggest thing that 
ever happened to me. I reckon I’m go- 
ing to see a lot I never saw before.” 

Nearly all the men were within the 
army conscription ages of 21 and 30, 
which the men obviously took into ac- 
count. “Better go now of your own 
accord than have to go later,” and “Got 
to go sometime—they’ll take us any- 
way when they want us,’ seemed to 
represent the feeling of the majority. 
One fine, upstanding fellow, however, 
turned out to be there from quite an- 
other motive. He was a regular, who 
had come over from Governor’s Island 
to offer himself for this new service. “I 
understand this crowd is going to get 
to France first,” he explained, ‘and I’m 
going to get into it if I can.” 


Cesare in New York Dvening Post 


“THE MINE” 


INSURANCE FOR SAILORS ON 
FOOD SHIPS 


HEN an American sailor or fire- 

man departs from port, in this 
springtime of 1917, aboard an American 
merchant vessel bound for Great Britain 
or France, he estimates his chance of a 
safe return at about one in two. Sub- 
marine attacks have become so frequent 
and so successful, and the difficulties of 
escape from a torpedoed vessel are found 
to be so extreme, that the ordinary mem- 
ber of the crew feels himself enlisting 
for service as dangerous as that in the 
trenches when he signs for a voyage 
aboard a food-carrying ship. 

Under these circumstances the Senate 
Committee on Finance has reported the 
Simmons bill (S. 2133) amending the 
war risk insurance act, which, among 
other amendments, proposes a plan of 
accident and death compensation for of- 
ficers and crews, to be carried as insur- 
ance at the expense of the owners of the 
vessels. Insurance may be taken out 
either in private companies or in the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance. But it 
must provide as follows: 

(a) In case of death, permanent disability 
which prevents the person injured from per- 
forming any and every kind of duty pertain- 
ing to his occupation, or the loss of both 
hands, both arms, both feet, both legs, or 
both eyes, for the payment of an amount 
equivalent to one year’s earnings, or to 
twelve times the monthly earnings of the in- 
sured, as fixed in the articles for the voyage 
(hereinafter referred to as the principal 
sum), but in no/case shall such amount be 
more than $5,000 or less than $1,500; 

(b) In case of any of the following losses, 
for the payment of the percentage of the 
principal sum indicated in the following 
tables: One hand, fifty per centum; one, 
arm, sixty-five per centum; one foot, fifty 
per centum; one leg, sixty-five per centum; 
one eye, forty-five per centum; total destruc- 
tion of hearing fifty per centum; and 

(c) In case of detention by an enemy of 
the United States, following capture, for 
the payment during the continuance of such 
detention of compensation at the same rate 
as the earnings of the insured immediately 
preceding such detention, to be determined 
in substantially the same manner as pro- 
vided in subdivision (a) of this section. 


Great anxiety is expressed as to the 
effectiveness, quite aside from the justice, 
of this valuation of $1,500 upon the life 
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»f a common seaman or fireman in com- 
wating the insurance. It is pointed out 
hat $1,500 represents about one and 
“one-half years’ pay and allowances for 
. sailor, under present conditions, and 
hat under the compensation laws of sev- 
yal states the life of any workman would 
be estimated to be worth to his family at 
cast four years’ earnings. 

' Andrew Furuseth, president of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union, states that 
he has grave doubts of the ability of the 
“zovernment to attract men to the sea, 
‘at this critical time, when it offers so 
slight a guaranty for the future of the 
amilies of those who die. 


SEPARATION ALLOWANCES 
- UNDER CONSCRIPTION 


IDAYMENT of separation allowances 
iL to wives, children or other depend- 
‘ents of soldiers is to be avoided, accord- 
ig to the plans now made for the 
‘American army, by the expedient of ex- 
emption. Under the law, no man hav- 
hag dependents will be taken. ‘The Pres- 
jident is authorized to reject volunteers 
bo have dependents, and the men draft- 
‘ed will be those free of obligation to sup- 
port any person. Such is the policy 
dopted after three bills providing sepa- 
ation allowances had been introduced in 
(Songress, and after one such measure 
had been favorably reported as part of 
jen omnibus military bill, by the Senate 
(Committee on Military Affairs. 
That this plan of exemption is feasible 
jis vouched for by the War Department. 
It estimates that about 50 per cent of the 
"7,000,000 men in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 years are 
vithout exemption, including dependents 
of any kind. Since the ages for draft 
jiave been changed to 21 and 30 years, 
by the agreement of the House and Sen- 
ate conference committee, Census Bureau 
experts estimate that the number of men 
within the conscription ages has been in- 
creased to 10,027,000, but that the per- 
\centage of this number free of depend- 
ents is much reduced. Assuming that 
it is 30 per cent, the United States has 
3,000,000 men of the age for conscrip- 
tion who will bring no claim of separa- 
‘tion allowance for their families to the 
"treasury. 

Before this policy was adopted, the 
Senate committee agreed upon this plan 
for possible separation allowance (Sec. 


11, S. 1786, reported April 17): 


_ In time of war the wife, or, if there be 
no wife, the children, or, if there be no 
children, a dependent relative of an enlisted 
man, designated by him as his beneficiary 
under this section, shall be paid a monthly 
separation allowance of $15, which shall be 
the total amount, other than pensions or 
death gratuities, payable under this section 
to the dependents of any one enlisted man. 
This monthly separation allowance shall 
commence with the date of declaration or 
recognition of a state of war in case of all 
enlisted men in the service of the United 
States on that date, and for all other en- 
listed men on the date that they assume a 
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FUNDAMENTAL PATRIOTISM: -- THE CARE OF HELPLESS CHILDREN 


me Fa many an organization the war comes at a critical tume, for it 
is in the spring of the year that annual budgets aggregating mil- 
lions of dollars are raised that the work to realize American ideals of 


right living may go on. 


There is no conscription of resources in 


wealth and labor for social service, except the conscription which con- 
science imposes and the compulsion of the desire to assure those who 


are sent afield that all is well at home... . 


‘Business as usual’ would 


be a sordid slogan indeed for a nation taking up arms in the spirit of 
America if the phrase were not broadened to include the business of 


holding to the forward look in the body politic. 


After long and patient 


consideration the United States has shouldered the cost of war that 
hereafter there shall be no under dog among the peoples of Europe; 
it will be for this reason all the more jealous of its institutions which 


make for democracy at home.” 


Poster heading and extract from an appeal of the Howard Orphan- 
age and Industrial School for Colored Children on Long Island, of 
which L. Hollingsworth Wood, New York city, is president 


status in the active military service of the 
United States which entitles them to federal 
pay, and shall cease on the date of issuance 
of a proclamation of the President declar- 
ing the state of war terminated. The sepa- 
ration allowance herein provided for shall 
not accrue after the date of receipt of a re- 
port of the discharge, desertion, or death of 
the enlisted man on whose account the al- 
lowance is authorized. 

The payments authorized by this section 
shall be paid from funds appropriated for 
the pay of the army, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the secretary of 
war, and the action of the secretary of 
war in all cases provided for in this sec- 
tion shall be final, and no right to prose- 
cute a claim or suit in the Court of Claims, 
or in any other court of the United States, 
or before the accounting officers of the treas- 
ury, against the government of the United 
States shall accrue to such enlisted men, or 
any member of the family of such enlisted 
men, or heirs thereof, by virtue of this sec- 
tion. 


This clause follows one providing for 
the voluntary allotment of pay by a sol- 
dier to his family, and another repealing 
the existing law granting a death gra- 
tuity of six months’ pay for the benefi- 
ciaries of officers and enlisted men in the 
army, and of one year’s pay in the case 
of officers and men who die as the result 
of aviation accidents. 

Although this bill is on the Senate cal- 
endar, its early passage is not anticipated 
by the committee. 

Senator Freylinghuysen, of New Jer- 
sey, has introduced a bill proposing a 
wholly different plan of allowance. It 
calls for the payment by the federal gov- 
ernment to the governor of each state, 


monthly, of a sum equal to one-twelfth 
of the aggregate monthly pay proper of 
all officers and men of the National 
Guard called or drafted into the service 
from such state and payable under fed- 
eral law. ‘The governors are to disburse 
this fund, under uniform regulations to 
be prescribed by the secretary of war, 
for the maintenance of the dependents of 
officers and soldiers. No one dependent 
person is to receive more than $25 a 
month, and the aggregate payment to de- 
pendents of any one officer or soldier is 
not to exceéd $50 a month. Fixed in- 
come of such dependents, presently avail- 
able, shall be deducted from the amount 
so allowed: Dependents are to include 
only wife, children, father, mother and 
minors under the age of 16 years, mem- 
bers of the family of the officer or 
soldier. 

A bill offered in the House by Repre- 
sentative Thomas F. Smith of New 
York proposes a flat rate of $15 a month 
as allowance to the wife, and $7.50 a 
month for each child, not exceeding two, 
under the age of 14 years. He proposes 
that this monthly allowance shall com- 
mence at the date of passage of the act, 
or at the date of beginning of active sery- 
ice by men enlisted after that date, and 
shall terminate with the war. It car- 
ries, however, this limitation: ‘The al- 
lowance herein provided for shall not ac- 
crue after the date of receipt of a report 
of the discharge, desertion or death of 
the enlisted man on whose account the 
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allowance is authorized.” Such allow- 
ances are to be paid from funds appro- 
priated for the pay of the military and 
naval forces, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the secretaries of war and the 
navy. 

The first army to be raised by draft 
will total 500,000 men. The second 
will be of equal size. If the war should 
last long enough and shipping be avail- 
able to transport the first million abroad, 
another million men may be enlisted. 
Yet the War Department is persuaded 
that even so it will not have come near 
the necessity of drafting men for whose 
families a separation allowance scheme 
will have to be considered. Until 
shall be persuaded otherwise, Congress 
will not be asked to take up the whole 
problem of family maintenance as has 
been done in Europe. 

On the other hand, the Labor Advi- 
sory Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, meeting this week in 
Washington, may seriously consider the 
problem from the standpoint of the men 
of the industrial army which ‘the exigen- 
cies of war may separate from their 
homes. England has had to deal with 
this variety of separation allowance. It 
may prove the beginning of the question 
here. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


OQLLOWING a number of in- 

formal conferences and the private 
circulation, last summer, of a report by 
the Garton Foundation which was wide- 
ly commented upon, the British prime 
minister, Lloyd George, has appointed 
a Central Reconstruction Committee to 
plan for the reconstruction of social and 
industrial life after the war. One of 
the principal functions of this committee 
will be that of translating into action 
the evident desire throughout the coun- 
try that when the war is ended the unity 
of the nation in its present patriotic en- 
deavor shall not be disturbed by pre- 
ventable industrial strife. 

Already there are signs that new 
forms of organization will spring into 
life which will go far to uproot sus- 
picion between employers and employed 
and substitute for it frank and good- 
willed discussion of differences on mat- 
ters in which the interests of capital 
and labor do not coincide. Neville 
Chamberlain, the director-general of na- 
tional service, a member of the family 
which has done so much to improve in- 
dustrial and social conditions in Bir- 
mingham, has taken the lead in the for- 
mation of a National Alliance of Em- 
ployers and Employed. The aim of this 
association is to secure cooperation be- 
tween employers and workers in the task 
of reinstating in civil employment at the 
conclusion of the war those who at pres- 
ent are serving with the forces or work- 
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DRAFTED 


RIGINALLY a toy for chil- 

dren, the rooster was con- 
scripted for war service. He 
winds up like a clock and runs for 
twenty minutes, drawing crowds 
to a store window by the loud 
pecking sound which he makes 
while swinging back and forth 
over his rations. Devised one day 
by Elizabeth Tilton, of the War 
Prohibition Committee, 323 Tre- 
mont building, Boston, he was in 
a store window the next, was 
photographed, and on. the third 
day was traveling about the state 
as a 5-cent poster. In his original 
form he costs $1.25. He is serving 
also in the war welfare exhibits 
for department store windows 
originated by the Woman’s Mu- 
nicipal League, with which the 
mayor of Boston ts cooperating. 


ing in munition factories. Its plans 


include the following items: 


That the cordial and wholehearted co- 
operation of employers and employed be pro- 
moted as the most important element in the 
success of any scheme for dealing with the 
reinstatement of the men of the forces and 
munitions in civil employment and the gen- 
eral redistribution of labor after the war and 
for handling any subsequent problem of un- 
employment or labor dislocation. 

That powers be obtained from Parliament 
to set up without delay a central statutory 
board to regulate and supervise this demob- 
ilization and redistribution; and that at least 
two-thirds of the members of this board be 
employers and employed in equal numbers, 
to be appointed from employers’ associations 
and trade unions. 

That where a trade union by arrangement 
with an employers’ association is capable of 
placing its members in employment, the cen- 
tral board have power, if it deems it in the 
national interest, to delegate to it the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with the reinstate- 
ment of its own members. 

That local boards, similarly constituted, 
be established to assist the central board, and 
that all expenses incurred by the boards be 
paid for out of monies provided by Parlia- 
ment. 


The Bristol Trades Council, a local 
federation of trade unions, in a counter- 
proposal eliminates the official represen- 
tatives on the central and local boards 
which it desires to see confined entirely 
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to the representatives of industry, except 
for the chairman who would be ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Labor. Its 
chief aim is that of democratizing the 
national labor exchange system, which — 
is not sufficiently influenced in its opera- — 
tions by the wishes of the individual 
trades and industries in any given local- 
ity. Also, it desires that all labor repre- 
sentatives be not appointed but elected — 
annually rather than appointed, those — 
for the central board by the trade union 
congress, those for district boards by dis- 
trict conferences of trade unions, and 
those for local boards by the local trades 
councils. 

Another trades council has formed a 
‘War problems committee” which is — 
visiting trade union branches to discuss 
the future relations of capital and labor. 
According to Co-Partnership, there is a 
lively interest in trade union circles in 
such proposals as those named above. 

More significant than these various — 
manifestations of the new spirit, how- 
ever, are the concrete realizations of the — 
desire to combine arrangements for in- — 
creased output with an active participa- 
tion of employes in management. The 
most important developments in that di- 
rection are told by Arthur Gleason in 
the article on page 156. 


RUSSIA’S ALIEN ENEMIES 
AND REFUGEES 


HE treatment of civilian enemies in 

Russia is not as uniformly bad as’ 
has sometimes been asserted, according 
to Walter Pettit, of the staff of the New 
York School of Philanthropy, who has 
just returned from that country where 
he was one of the special agents of the ; 
American embassy charged with the ad-— 
ministration of funds for aiding war 
prisoners. 

In the southern government of Sara- 
tof, where Mr. Pettit was stationed, the 
German and Austrian civilians were — 
prisoners only in the sense of having their — 
liberty of movement curtailed. They | 
were not, like the soldiers, maintained by 4 
the Russian government, but were given _ 
every opportunity to earn their living — 
and were helped by funds transmitted | 
for them by their home governments and i 
distributed by committees which kne 
their job—and on which the prisoners 
themselves were often represented, 
practice which was stopped later. 

They were decently housed, provided 
with good hospitals, and allowed great 
freedom in the choice of occupations, 
men of military age as well as others. 
Hardships, where they arose, were due _ 
not to malevolence but to the inefficiency 
of the imperial authorities, Mr. Pettit 
says. The allowance received from the 
home government was very meager and, 
with the rise im prices, often insufficient. — 
The Austrian pay was raised from eight | 
to ten rubles in the course of last year, _ 
the German from ten first to fifteen and — 
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later to twenty rubles ($5.40), with 
thirty rubles in exceptional cases. “These 
civil prisoners, most of them business 
men and farmers speaking the Russian 
language, did not find an altogether un- 
congenial social environment. 

Quite different is the case of two 
other classes which were brought to the 
wealthy Volga region during the war, 
the hostages taken in the occupied parts 
of East Prussia—an unknown number, 
variously estimated as between 10,000 
and 60,000 altogether—and the refugees 
from the Russian Baltic and Polish proy- 
inces occupied by the German army, 
probably several hundred thousand, dis- 
tributed over various parts of the em- 
pire. 

Among the hostages, the suffering was 
the most acute. Since the regions taken 
in the fall of 1914 were depleted of 
their men of military age, most of these 
hostages are old men, women and chil- 
dren. “he death-rate among them, ow- 
ing to the severity of the climate and the 
blunders made in transportation of such 
large numbers for which the government 
was entirely unprepared and unequipped, 
was appallingly high. The physical and 
mental effects of that long journey, on 
which they were unprotected and un- 
provided with the necessaries of life, 
have presented one of the most urgent 
| and most difficult tasks of relief. In 
the city of Saratof, crowds of these un- 
fortunates arrived on the day before 
Christmas, unexpected and in a deplora- 
ble condition. 

More recently their number has been 
added to by Austrian hostages from Bu- 
| kowina, people of an intelligent and edu- 
cated peasantry. Curiously enough, these 
last named were in receipt of a meager 
allowance from the Russian imperial gov- 
ernment, when Mr. Pettit left, just be- 
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DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE, 


the Leader of the British Empire, 


HAS SAID: 


“We are fighting 


Germany, Austria 


and Drink, and so 
far as I can see, 
the GREATEST of 
these three deadly 
foes is DRINK.” 


ISSUED BY THE WAR PROHIBITION CONSERVATION. COMMITTEE, 
323 Tackowr Bowina, Borrow 


fore the outbreak of the revolution; and 
since most of them are able to find suit- 
able jobs, they are as well off as many 
Russian citizens in the district. German 
and Austrian ‘civil prisoners of Polish 
descent also were given a slightly pref- 
erential treatment as regards freedom of 
movement. 

The refugees from the Russian prov- 
inces now occupied by the enemy were, 
perhaps, the most wretched of those who 
came down to the Volga metropolis. 
There was no uniform regulation con- 
cerning their aid; in some towns they 
were paid by the authorities, in others 
not. Probably the government did the 
best it could, but it was unable to grant 
these hundreds of thousands an adequate 
pension and, of course, no foreign gov- 
ernment was interested in them. Com- 
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mittees, under the patronage of the Prin- 
cess Titania, were organized all over the 
country for their relief. In Saratof, 
public funds first used for this purpose 
gave out, and the refugees were thrown 
entirely upon private charity. 

Many false statements and implica- 
tions have been circulated in this coun- 
try because the situation of the three 
classes mentioned has been confused. 
The worst conditions of insanitation and 
of poverty bordering starvation are 
found among the refugees who are Rus- 
sian subjects, not among war prisoners. 
The funds collected in this country for 
the relief of German and Austrian war 
prisoners do not go to these people, even 
though many of them may be of German 
ancestry and speak the German language. 
They are cared for largely by Russian- 
Polish and Russian-Lithuanian as well 
as purely Russian committees. 

Reports coming from German war 
prisoners to the effect that their regular 
allowances, made by the home govern- 
ment, no longer come to them, may per- 
haps be traced, at least so far as Mr. 
Pettit’s own experience is concerned, to 
a very necessary systematization and im- 
provement of the method of relief. Dur- 
ing the first year of the war, practically 
all applicants were relieved alike. But 
since then, an effort has been made to 
render the war prisoners as far as pos- 
sible self-supporting. A branch of the 
municipal public employment bureau 
was established to direct them into prof- 
itable openings, free of chargé Several 
hundred persons were thus placed in a 
few months. Naturally, some of the 
able-bodied men who previously were 
given a regular pension without any in- 
vestigation as to their power of self-sup- 
port, did not like the innovation. Hence 
the dissatisfaction. 
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Mention of the municipal public em- 
ployment bureau in Saratof, a city with 
a population of about 300,000, brought 
Mr. Pettit to explain that in adminis- 
trative efficiency and social concern this 
city compares favorably with many an 
American city of the same size. More 
particularly is this true of the mainte- 
nance of the streets, sewerage system and 
schools. “There are supervised play- 
grounds and moving picture shows on 
Sunday afternoons especially selected 
for children. The educational system 
includes day nurseries,*a “people’s uni- 
versity” and Sunday “people’s schools” 
where persons of both sexes and between 
twenty and sixty years of age may secure 
free elementary instruction. An un- 
usually large proportion of the popula- 
tion is of German ancestry and, in spite 
of the state of war, German may be 
heard spoken here and there. No per- 
secution of German citizens, either popu- 
larly or by the police, took place. 

Mr. Pettit was particularly struck 
with the progressive character of Sara- 
tof’s Jewish citizens, who maintain ex- 
cellent schools, making use of the most 
modern text-books. Among other spe- 
cial educational provisions, they have 
developed apprenticeship shops where 
young men and women can acquire a 
skilled trade, and, since the school takes 
orders from wealthy patrons, at the same 
time earn their living. 


PREMATURE OLD AGE FROM 
THE TRENCHES 


SECTION in the second report of 

the British Association Committee 
for the study of fatigue from the eco- 
nomic standpoint is written by Dr. T. G. 
Maitland on accumulated fatigue in 
warfare. ‘This is based on experience 
with the soldiers at the front, where 
there was no motive that would lead 
the officers or medical men to exag- 
gerate the effects of overstrain on the 
men; what they found was forced on 
them by observation of men who had 
passed the breaking point. 

The most important group of these 
is composed of men who do not col- 
lapse in the field but who, when re- 
lieved, are found to have a degree of 
fatigue that has gone slightly beyond 
the point of normal physiologic recupera- 
tion. They are like rubber that has 
been stretched too far and cannot recover 
its former elasticity. The. quality of 
the soldier’s work is distinctly impaired, 
his aim is less sure, his decision less 
prompt, he shows a faiblesse irritable in 
the restless movements of hands and 
feet. 

To reduce the number of such cases, 
which are only an encumbrance to the 
fighting force, the hours in the fighting 
line have had to be shortened. The 
final result of such overstrain when long 
continued has beeen observed by Dr. 
Maitland in Serbian soldiers who have 
lived through six years of nearly con- 
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tinuous war in the Balkans. They show 
marked hardening of the arteries, which 
means premature old age. 

Steel foundry-men who work under 
great strain for twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four and seven days in the week 
do not have physicians anxiously watch- 
ing the effect upon them of this exces- 
sive work, but there is good reason to 
believe that here, too, the limits of nor- 
mal fatigue are overpassed and that pre- 
mature ageing results. 


ORGANIZED SOCIAL WORK 
AND THE WAR 


HAT war does not change social 
problems and social work but rather 
increases the one and intensifies the other 
came out clearly enough in two recent 
conferences of social workers. At the 
ninth annual meeting of the California 
State Conference of Social Agencies 
there was great interest, to be sure, in 
the sessions on international relations, 
food supply and military. and industrial 
mobilization. But these did not over- 
shadow the sessions which discussed min- 
imum standards in industry, health in- 
surance, some failures in. our public 
school system and how to organize a 
county to carry on constructive social 
work. 
The discussion of many of these topics 
was broadened by the simultaneous meet- 


OUTPUT AND HOURS 


The following is a statement made 
in March by John M. Williams, secre- 
tary of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, a firm manufacturing 
tools: 

During the period when men were so 
hard to get we tried to analyze the 
cause for men either not hiring with 
us or not staying with us and the 
employment department made the fol- 
lowing report as to one of the con-. 
tributing causes, viz:— 

“Our work from its very nature is 
hard and laborious, tiring men out 
compared with work in the average 
factory. 

“We figure that in order to hold our 
men, and make our plant attractive 
to new men, it is necessary to reduce 
our week from 57% hours to 52% 
hours, with no reduction in pay. 
“We figure that it will not decrease 
our production, but will raise it.” 
After some discussion their report 
was adopted and on December 4, 
1916, all day rates were raised so that 
the pay equalled or slightly bettered 
on a 52% hour basis the old pay on 
a 57% hour basis. 

All piece rates were carefully ana- 
lyzed, and adjusted in every case 
where the shorter hours affected the 
pay of the producers. 

The results speak for themselves. 
The men felt better and appreciated 
our action. It is much easter to hire 
men than before. 

The weekly production in one of our 
worst departmentS in spite of the 
shorter hours has increased 18.4 per 
cent and in the entire plant 10 per 
cent. 
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ings of the Society for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, the Califor- 


nia Probation Association, the Society 


for Mental Hygiene and the Travelers’ 
Aid Society, reenforced for the first time 
this year by the State Council of De- 
fense and the Red Cross. 

New undertakings of both peace time 
and war time resulted from this pool- 
ing of experience and debate. A joint 
committee of the probation officers and 
of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections is to make a survey of the ju- 
venile courts and probation offices with 
a view to standardization and possible 
changes-in the law. A committee of the 
conference itself will study with the 
same board the possibilities of correlating 
and making uniform the work commonly 
known as charities endorsement—a mat- 
ter that has had widespread and even 
bitter discussion as a result of divergent 
views of the methods of endorsement 
undertaken by California cities. Another 
committee is to study the question of le- 
gal residence, which has of late come up 
in new and puzzling aspects as a result 
of the proposal in the Kent bill to pay 
federal subsidies to tuberculosis sanato- 
ria for the care of non-resident depend- 
ent patients. 

As to war measures, resolutions were 
adopted urging that existing standards 
of labor be maintained and that educa- 
tional and protective agencies be contin- 
ued. The conference went on record in 


favor of a universal selective draft, lim-*— 


ited at first to unmarried men and, add- 
ing that when, or if, married men must 
be taken, the federal government should 
grant an allowance of $30 a month to 
the wife and $10 a month for each de- 
pendent child. Emphasis was laid on 
distinguishing between such an allow- 
ance and charity (see the Survey for 
April 28, page 95). 

Similarly, at the New Jersey State 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
there was discussion of the need of radi- 
cal increases in payment for the care of 
children in institutions and those placed 
out in private homes if standards are to 
be maintained, of infantile paralysis, 
from which parts of the state suffered 
sorely last summer, together with the fa- 
miliar questions of principle and pracx 
tice in both charities and correction. 

But with them ran a strong current of 
opinion which, as put by the president 
of the conference, Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompson of Red Bank, is that “we 
must plan to meet the new responsibil- 
ity put upon social service by the war.” 
Practical points were brought out. E. R. 
Johnstone, of the Vineland Training 
School, for instance, would have none of 
the plan for sending feebleminded boys 
to the trenches in place of “better” men. 
They should ‘hot be allowed even to 
work in munitions plants or in any fac- 


tories making war supplies, he said. — 


The feebleminded are susceptible to 
plots and they are careless; it is possible 
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at the great munitions explosion at 
idystone was due to a feebleminded 
orker. 
C, L. Stonaker insisted that when 
rippled and disabled soldiers come home 
‘om the front they shall not be housed 
the antiquated barracks of our civil 
ac soldiers’ homes, run with an eye to 
ie G. A. R. vote; nor should the care 
these young men be entrusted to the 
derly physicians who have become 
lactically specialists in the peculiar re- 
lirements of the octogenarians who are 
jeir present inhabitants. 
‘And A. W. MacDougall, of the New- 
k Bureau of Charities, predicted a 
‘yeat democratization of social work as 
‘result of the universal desire to serve 
'd the coming in of a great number of 
trained but eager volunteers. “A 
loader conception of ‘charity’ and a 
eper social conscience will result,” he 
ld, “This is, indeed, the day of those 
o have been doing fundamental social 


pk.” 


SOLDIERS 
CTING upon the report of the de- 


partmental committee 
the president of the Board of Agri- 
liure to consider the settlement and 
ployment on the land of discharged 
lors and soldiers [the Survey, June 
'@, 1916], an act was passed providing 
settlement of 4,000 acres in Eng- 
nd, 2,000 in Wales and 2,000 in Scot- 
ad. Many social reformers in Great 
itain have been disappointed with the 
tagerness of the result and believe that 
ae opportunity for the social recon- 
uction of rural England by state ac- 
n has been missed. 
‘he English Garden Cities Associa- 
n, while on the whole highly appre- 
itive of the government report, espe- 
ly with the declaration of the de- 
tmental committee in opposition to 
segregation of the disabled men by 
| establishment of colonies for crip- 
ts only, has embodied a number of 
or proposals in a special report, to 
ich another by the society’s architec- 
al committee is appended. 
More importance, in its opinion, at- 
thes to the establishment of village or 
Ime industries and small workshops 
hich will not only provide alternative 
H additional means of livelihood, but 
ll serve to retain in the community 
se who are not inclined for agricul- 
re itself, Indeed, the association looks 
bn it as essential if colonization is to 
permanent and of maximum social 
1efit. For this reason, it urges a closer 
puping of the homesteads than planned 
the departmental committee, so as to 
ate a strong community life. 
The association is doubtful also of the 
kCticability of the proposed use of for- 
ir military hutments for housing these 
ements. Apart from the fact that 
ithe British climate wooden structures 
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DIAGRAM 
SUGGESTING IDEAL ARQANGEMENT 
OF HOLDINGS FoR A 
FRUIT AND MARKET GARDEN COLONY 
2 SMALL HOLDINGS-412 A, 
LAND FOR EXTENSION » 350 - 
CENTRAL FARM *230 - 
CENTRAL SQUARE= 8 - 
PREPARED FOR THE TOTAL +1000 - 
GARDEN CITY & TOWN PLANNING ASSOCN: 
or BARRY PARKER .F.RIBA 
ap F.LONCSTRETH THOMPSON. AMINST.CE 


M ODEL plan for a rural settlement of discharged British soldiers. The. objects 

aimed at are accessibility of all holdings with a minimum of road-making and 

economy in drainage and water supply; provision for extension of holdings and a 

large, educational central farm; attractive grouping of houses in groups of eight 

with a village center for churches, school, club, stores, jam-factory and cooperative 
warehouses and collecting depot 


are unlikely to offer a sound investment, 
it is insisted that no dwellings will be 
satisfactory which are not designed for 
the purpose. “The unskillful adaptation 
of hutments for housing purposes would 

. probably produce many ill effects 
both from the sanitary and structural as 
well as from the architectural point of 
view.” 

Doubt is expressed whether it would 
be wise in such settlements to dispense 
with all building regulations and by- 
laws as is the case with buildings erected 
on small holdings provided by county 
councils. While harsh restrictions must 
be avoided to make possible the erection 
of low-priced one-family houses, so long 
as a minimum distance of such buildings 
from each other is made obligatory, the 
entire abrogation of building regulations 
may set a precedent exceedingly irksome 
to get over when building in the rural 
districts generally is again taken up with 
vigor. 

The chief ground for dissatisfaction, 
however, is the smallness of the experi- 
ment now sanctioned by legislation. To 
supplement it immediately by a similar 
development on a larger scale, a num- 
ber of national organizations interested 
in the improvement of the conditions of 
rural life have cooperatively launched 
the Rural Organization Council which 
will advance the creation of small hold- 


ing colonies by every means at its dis- 
posal. 


WAR AS A “TIME FOR 
THINKING” 


N Montreal, in the early days of the 

European war, when, as with us, 
everybody wanted to “do something,” 
and when both tolerance and cool-head- 
edness were at a premium, a group of 
university professors, ministers and so- 
cial thinkers “‘put themselves at the serv- 
ice of any societies or groups of people”’ 
who wished to “study the deeper issues 
of the war.” ‘They made their offer in 
a little phamplet called Thinking in 
Wartime which may be suggestive to 
similar groups in the United States. 

The response from the churches and 
societies among well-to-do people was 
meager, but settlement groups, trade 
unionists, forums and other organizations 
in which, in ordinary times, social and 
industrial problems are of immediate 
personal interest, responded. And in 
the last two years and a half there has 
been an increasing amount of intelligent 
discussion going forward. 

The pamphlet stated the situation in 
this way: 
THE DEEPER ISSUES OF THE WAR 


As a nation we are putting all our strength 
into this war because we believe that 
Our cause is just— 


What is it that makes it so? 
it is a defence of democracy and liberty. 
What is democracy in the warring na- 
tions? 

it is defence of oppressed nationality. 

What is nationality, its value and limi- 
tations? 

in spite of its waste, permanent good may 

come of it. 

What good can we expect? 

These and similar questions call for study 
and answer. How did the nations come to 
the point of war? What was their previous 
history? What place has war in the de- 
velopment of civilization? What place have 
religion and education? 

The war calls for hard fighting; but for 
hard thinking too. Those who cannot go to 
the front can help in other ways; one is to 
clear their own minds and assist in creating 
a body of opinion and knowledge on the 
problems raised by the war. 


The list of available lectures as draft- 
ed by this Canadian group two years 
ago and over was as follows: 


The Duty of Those who are not at the 
Front, The Scope of Patriotism, Patriotism 
and Christianity, Nationalism and Interna- 
tionalism, The Ground of International Mo- 
rality, National Freedom and National Char- 
acter, The Moral Equivalent of War, War 
and the Survival of the Fit, War and the 
Golden Age, War and the Brotherhood of 
Man, War and Labour, War and Democracy, 
The Future of Democracy, The Economic 
Aspect of the War, The War and Educa- 
tional Ideals, The Tragedy of German Edu- 
cation, Democracy and Education, German 
Ideals of the State, The Making of the Ger- 
man Empire, The Making of Italy, Social 
Experiments of Modern Germany, France 
Since 1871, Belgium and her Social Experi- 
ments, Russia, What Is Civilization, The 
Sovereignity of Thought, Panaceas and Pes- 
simism, Taking Stock, How to Prevent a Re- 
action. 


TRAVELERS’ AID ON A NEW 
BASIS 

NITING on the principle of “pro- 

tection from danger and prevention 
of crime for travelers, especially women, 
boys and girls traveling alone,” repre- 
sentatives from every state in the union 
and from Canada recently met in New 
York to form the first national Travel- 
ers’ Aid Conference. The New York 
society’s building was designated as head- 
quarters for the permanent organization 
which resulted, with Gilbert Colgate as 
president and Orin C. Baker as secre- 
tary. 

Travelers’ aid work, originally a 
church activity, was given new scope and 
impetus by the first meeting of a non- 
sectarian committee in New York in 
1905, further emphasized by the Inter- 
national Conference of Station Workers 
in Berne, Switzerland, in 1910 and the 
incorporation and enlargement of the 
non-sectarian New York Travelers’ Aid 
Society in 1907 and 1910. The present 
national organization brings into co- 
operative relations such widely divergent 
bodies as the Y. W. C. A., the. National 
Council of Jewish Women, the National 
Conferences of Catholic Charities, the 
National Grenge, the Gideons (an or+ 
ganization of commercial traveling sales- 
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men), the Girls’ Friendly Society of 
America and the International Order of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons. 


NATIONALIZING THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


O determine the relation of health 

authorities in this country to war 
conditions, the fifteenth annual Confer- 
ence of State and Territorial Health 
Officers with the United States Public 
Health Service, was held in Washington 
on April 30 and May 1, a month earlier 
than the dates originally chosen. The 
following program, whereby state health 


From the New York Times 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE 
1832-1917 


R. CHOATE, who died on May 

14, will be remembered both 
here and abroad as a leader of the 
American bar, as ambassador to Eng- 
land, as an orator and wit. But to 
these distinctions must be added the 
service he rendered in the civic and 
social life of New York city. He 
was a member—perhaps the most en- 
ergetic member—of the Committee of 
Seventy whose activity smashed Boss 
Tweed. He led in the fight against 
Boss Croker and was, for many years, 
among the most active of the anti- 
Tammany forces. He was a trustee 
of the American Natural History 
Museum, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the New York Hospital. 
Last February, shortly after his 
eighty-fifth birthday, he was elected 
president of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association for the sev- 
enteenth successive year. In that so- 
ciety, and in the New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind, of which he was 
also president, he gave unstintedly of 
his time and thought. The last, meet- 
ing of the board of managers of the 
State Charities Aid Association at 
which he presided was the recent one 
at which the association, pledging its 
services to the nation, recalled that 
it owed its existence to the social 
service which-grew out of the Sani- 
tary Commission formed during the 

Civil War 
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officers may assist the federal authori 
in sanitary activities during the war, 
adopted: 


Sanitation of military and naval ca 
and camp sites. 

Exercise of police power relating to th 
sanitary environment of military and na 
camps. ; 

Provision of public health laboratory 
cilities. ' 

Diagnosis and surveillance of infectiot 
diseases among the troops. 

Provision, as far as possible, of hospi 
accommodations for care of cases of com 
municable diseases among the troops. 

Protection of military and naval ca 
from the introduction of communicable 
eases, including tuberculosis and venerea 
diseases, from civilian population. 

Sanitation of intrastate transportation fa 
cilities. 

Investigation and exclusion from militar 
and naval camps of disease-carriers. 3 
Immediate reporting to the Public Healt 
Service of any epidemic foci in any of thi 
states or territories of various infectious dis 
eases (poliomyelitis, cerebro-spinal menin 
gitis, smallpox, typhus, etc.). ‘ 

Sanitary supervision of refugees and 
terned aliens. 4 

Sanitary supervision of sources of watel 
milk and food supplies of the troops. 

Sanitary supervision of soldiers sufferin, 
from tuberculosis, or those rejected fror 
the army and naval forces because of thi 
disease. 

Sanitary supervision of migratory labore 
and industrial camps. 


The conference asked that the Pub rr 
Health Service standardize all biologica 
products, vaccines and sera. It resolver 


ties in any state immediately notify au 
thorities in another state of the entrane 
into that state of carriers or exposed pet 
sons from the first locality. 

The Public Health Service was 


of lines upon which the service would b 
able to extend aid in case of necess 
during the war. Special emphasis wa 
placed upon the collection of morbidit 
statistics from industries, hospitals, san 
atoria and penal institutions. 


DR. PATTEN’S RETIREME ‘7 
TO BE RECONSIDERED — 


LUMNI of the University, 6 

Pennsylvania have been given t 
understand that the university trustee 
may reconsider their retirement of Pro 
Simon N. Patten, of the Department @ 
Political Economy, on June 30 when | 
reaches the age of 65 years. There ha 
been widespread interest in the matte 
and men in all parts of the country hay 
felt that Dr. Patten, of all men, v 
unsuitable for retirement for age; th 
others in their mid-sixties may appre 
priately retire and even welcome the ae 
tion of thé’ trustees in applying an z 
trary age rule, but that his freshne 
and vigor give him constant and sus 
tained value to the university, As 
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bf Dr. Patten’s pupils—himself a full 
frofessor in another university—put it: 


ad distinction, one with his record of de- 
voted and loyal service to the university, 
jtand with his secure hold on the affection 

£ his students, reaches the age of sixty-five 
ears with his powers unimpaired and his 
interest in teaching unabated, the university 
should certainly not exercise the summary 
power of retirement but should consult the 
wishes of the faculty and the interests of 
ithe students. ... 

By the highest standards which one could 
choose for comparison, Professor Patten is 
la great teacher. He is a vigorous, original, 
daring but entirely modest seeker after the 
iteuth in the field in which he works. He 


, When a man of Professor Patten’s ability 


has made contributions to knowledge and 
to clear thinking. He has inspired his asso- 


PREMIERES CONSEQUENCES DE LA GUERRE 
By Gustave Le Bon. Ernest Flammarion, 
‘Paris. 336 pp. Price 75 cents; by mail 
of the SuRvEY, 90 cents. 
jies TRADITIONS POLITIQUES DE LA FRANCE ET 
188 CONDITIONS DE LA Patlx 
By Edouard Driault. Felix Alcan, Paris. 


254 pp. Price 75 cents; by mail of the 
_ Survey, 90 cents. 
\GIR 


By Edouard Herriot. Payot & Cie., Paris. 
471 pp. Price 90 cents; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.06. 

As a corrective of 
excessive and unwar- 
ranted optimism— 
already displayed in 
_many writings on the 
probable social and 
political results of the 
war—Gustaye Le Bon’s 
First Results of the 
War forms a valuable 
contribution. And that 
“in spite of the fact 
that this renowned 
psychologist is not 
\iimself entirely free from some of the popu-- 
lar delusions which he is in the habit of 
chasing in the world of modern ideas. 

‘Le Bon is a voracious newspaper reader, 
tappears. He follows the changes of mental 
attitude toward problems of world import 
aot only in France but the world over and, 


| after completing his survey, comes to certain 
| conclusions which are interesting as having 


some bearing to facts, which most present 
day speculations on events after the war 
nave not. None the less, they may be largely 


| inaccurate because the material selected for 
analysis itself is no “true sample.” He over- 


looks the fact that the press of a country, 
yen where it is not excessively sensational, 
¢oncerns itself with outstanding rather than 
‘with typical phenomena and sentiments so 
that it does not accurately reflect the attitude 
even of its own clientéle. If, for instance, 


| we take Le Bon’s analysis of the part played 
| by America during the war, and especially 
| the part played by German-Americans, it 1s 

clear that his newspaper reading has given 


him the “wrong slant,” and, as it happens, 


| supports conveniently his preconceived no- 


‘tions on such questions as the permanence 
of patriotic affiliations. 
A thesis which has gone through much of 


f 
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ciates and his students by his faith in their 
capacity often long before they themselves 
had any adequate conception of what they 
could do. The circle of those whom he has 
thus stimulated is far wider than those who 
sat in his class room. From the very be- 
ginning of his teaching it is the stronger 
men, often those who differed from him most 
vehemently in particular matters, who have 
acknowledged most freely their indebtedness 
to him. 


Dr. Patten’s associates, it is under- 
stood, have made formal application to 
the trustees to retain his services for 
another year, with the presumption of a 
further extension of two years, or three 
years in all, in accordance with the prac- 
tice followed in the case of other men 
who have reached the retirement age. 


Le Bon’s previous teaching, that reason plays 
but a small part in the activity of man, and 
that nations are drifting from one relationship 
into another more or less as immediate 
economic interests and inherited illusions of 
racial destiny demand of them, gives a back- 
ground of pessimism to this, his latest study 
also. He traces the mental effects of the 
war on the people, and more particularly 
the people of France, not in any positive 
gain, but merely in. a negative, though 
wholesome, bursting of certain illusions: 
“The pacifist dream with its hope of estab- 
lishing a little brotherly feeling among the 


peoples,” the “error that science, education, 


civilization can soften morals, prevent con- 
flicts and render them, when they do occur, 
less sanguinary,” “that an international court 
of arbitration without penal power can 
ever exercise the slightest influence on the 
struggle between nations or even establish 
rules of humanity which will be respected 
by the belligerents,” “that any law, whatever 
it may be, can be maintained without suffi- 
cient force to uphold it.” 

One curious thing is that, while France is 
held capable by the author of shaking off 
many ideas which he brands as illusions, 
the German people, apparently, have an 
ingrained desire of world domination, dating 
back over hundreds of years, which not 
even defeat in the present war can eradi- 
cate. Hence, “adaptation” of the national 
policy to the perpetual menace of German 
aggression, in peace as in war, naturally 
must appear not only desirable but necessary. 
In short, an analysis of world currents such 
as this, though under the cloak of science, 
is really too incomplete to make it of prac- 
tical value and too prejudiced to make it a 
safe guide of policy. 

Unfortunately such self-deception by men 
not without influence and authority is ram- 
pant in all the belligerent countries and en- 
courages loose talk of “war after the war.” 
Let it be hoped that saner counsel will 
prevail when economic and political read- 
justments come under the consideration of 
practical statesmen who are now too much 
occupied in the conduct of the war to give 
earnest thought to the after-war problems. 

Edouard Driault has tried to render the 
essence of French political tradition and 
draw from it conclusions for the future. His 
outlook is patriotic rather than critical, and 
many pages of otherwise interesting and 
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even convincing history are spoiled by an 
overflow of enthusiasm which now and then 
comes near to false pride and jingoism. He 
insists, for instance, on the French character 
of the Rhine and considers this river a 
necessary part of the frame for the normal 
economic and political life of France. On 
the other hand, he is no wild exponent 
of the doctrine of unlimited expansion, but 
points out how, in modern times, France has 
been content to enrich the world with ideas 
of liberty and tolerance rather than add to 
her own territorial possessions. 

He desires France to be credited by the 
world for carrying the heaviest burden in 
the present war on behalf of humanity, and 
for a purity of aim which makes her the 
only belligerent country for which foreign 
legions are glad to die without too close a 
scrutiny of her immediate purposes, but con- 
fident that she stands for the highest ideals 
of mankind. Altogether, a charming pane- 
gyric, beautifully written and frequently 
illumined by flashes of true insight, but not 
a reliable guide for the student in search 
of incontestable verities, or even of a typical 
present-day French attitude to the problems 
of Europe. 

Very different is the book of addresses 
and articles which Edouard Herriot, mayor 
of Lyons, senator of the Rhone, and minister 
of subsistence in one of the recent adminis- 
trations, has found time to give to the world 
of thought in spite of his many-sided activi- 
ties. The dedication of this collection to 
the memory of the great Comptroller-Gen- 
eral Colbert emphasizes the author’s outlook. 
Colbert, in the days of French world suprem- 
acy, managed the country’s material resources 
with an astuteness and success which has 
probably never been rivaled. Incidentally, 
he shared with Herriot, his modern proto- 
type, a special interest for the lace industry. 

Herriot is deeply concerned that the vitality 
of the nation, its wonderful unanimity in 
acting for a great common purpose, should 
not “fizzle out,” to use a telling slang, when 
the war is over, in petty political quarrels 
and intrigues. He does not desire a suppres- 
sion of parties whose existence, indeed, is 
essential to a healthy and vigorous national 
life; but “tomorrow, as today, France will 
find herself in so difficult a position that a 
lack of understanding for the need of a 
policy directed towards purely national ends 
would be to betray the sacrifices of so many 
victims, to lose the benefit of so much effort, 
to outrage both the interest of the living 
and the silent prayer of the dead.” 

Foremost in_ his thought is the fear of 
general poverty, or rather of its psychological 
effect. “When the war is over, the French 
people will need the spirit of devotion which 
will make it possible to live together as 
brothers in an empty house.” A purely nega- 
tive policy of depriving German industry 
of its raw materials and of its markets will 
not suffice to re-establish French prosperity. 
Above all, the unused resources of the nation 
must be brought into play. 

In this connection, the conservation of hu- 
man life has the first claim to the nation’s 
effort. In Germany, too, the birth-rate has 
decreased in the last decade while the mor- 
tality has remained more or less stationary. 
But in France the relative decrease in the 
size of the population is much more serious. 
Her birth-rate is the lowest in the world. 
The immediate need, according to Herriot, 
is an energetic campaign for the protection 
of infancy. He would like to see, the moment 
the war is over, the patriotic devotion of 
French women diverted from the care of 
wounded soldiers to that of future citizens. 

But infant welfare activity, he well real- 
izes, implies progress in the improvement of 
material conditions of life all along the line. 
The betterment of housing conditions and a 
determined fight against alcohol here take 
the first rank. France today is the most 
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tuberculous nation, and this in spite of the 
fact that her population is less dense than 
that of almost every other industrial nation. 
He cites Professor Courmont as an authority 
for the statement that during the nineteenth 
century France lost 500,000 through cholera, 
two millions through war, and ten millions 
through tuberculosis. The work on behalf 
of the tuberculous soldier, already under 
way, forms the beginning of an educational 
campaign which, as soon as the mental 
energy of the nation is available for such 
a task, will have to be greatly widened. 

To bring about continuous progress along 
these different lines and others, Herriot 
urges that the whole administrative ma- 
chinery of the country be turned inside out. 
The department of the interior, too largely 
preoccupied with questions of elections and 
appointments, must become the center of a 
genuine national health service. Even more 
important in their permanent influence are 
the changes which the author advocates in 
the system of education. The public school 
must be given national unity. He would 
make attendance at the public school com- 
pulsory for six years upon the children 
of all classes. On this basis he would erect 
a system of secondary education open to all, 
whether poor or rich, so long as they show 
promise. This, he believes, would corre- 
spond more closely to the practical needs of 
the country than the present higher educa- 
tion. In the same connection, he also urges 
the need for a greatly extended provision 
of vocational schools. 

Pointing to the fertilizing effect of past 
wars and of the great revolution in French 
science and letters, Herriot emphasizes the 
need in the immediate future for unfettered 
and vigorous thought. It is through dis- 
ciplined mental activity alone that the nation 
can retain its high position in the world. 
And more, “France cannot completely fulfil 
her program of action so long as she thinks 
only of herself. She must never close 
her ears to the suffering of all the world, 
to the struggle and hope for liberty every- 
where.” The renascence of Poland, espe- 
cially, is a cause to which the patriot is 
exhorted to devote himself. 

Taking France for the center of a world 
organization for civilization, the author pro- 
poses the construction of a physical artery 
of communication analogous to the Paris 
circular underground railway, the Métropol- 
itain. On either side of such a ring of rapid 
and efficient transit there will be countries 
which especially require the sustaining 
strength of French idealism, there will be 
problems which an enlightened Europe must 
meet and solve. More immediately, Herriot 
hears the call for the freedom of Syria, of 
ancient Bohemia, of Jtalia irredenta. 

One chapter discusses the American Friend- 
ship. In the moral support of the allies by 
America, the author sees the greatest defeat 
of Germany. For the organization of Ameri- 
can philanthropies in France in war time, 
he has nothing but praise. A more lasting 
bond than gratitude, however, is to be found 
in the similarity of French and American 
aims in the alleviation of suffering, in carry- 
ing on high through the most trying times 
the banners of humanity and justice, in look- 
ing ahead to the great tasks of civilization 
which beckon from the future. 

BrRuNO LASKER. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE ORIENT 
By K’ung Yuan Ku’suh. Translated by 
Ambrose Pratt. E. P. Dutton Company. 
72 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Sur- 
veY, $.64. 


Eve ate the apple, and woman has been 
to blame for everything wrong since; but it 
remained for Mr. K’ung Yuan Ku’suh to 
discover that the war is due to Germany’s 
having a female soul. How determine the 
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soul sex of a nation? Perfectly simple— 
see how the nation acts; if badly, it has a 
female soul. “Where the female soul col- 
lectively predominates, the nation is poten- 
tially dishonest.” Germany is the most con- 
spicuously woman-dominated state in Europe, 
and Turkey, whose most conspicuous national 
institution is the seraglio, is, of course, her 
natural ally. As for England—“he” is “the 
most virile state in Europe, with a predom- 
inantly masculine soul, simply because the 
women of England, during the past few de- 
cades, have relaxed much of the fury of 
their primeval sex warfare against their 
male enemies, in order to chase the rainbows 
of commercial and political enfranchise- 
ment.” If, in the flood of foolish writing 
about the war, more nonsense has anywhere 
else been packed within the narrow limits 
of seventy-two small pages, it has not been 


the reviewer’s ill fortune to see the work. 
H.R. M. 


SHORT RATIONS 
By Madeleine Z. Doty. Century Company. 
274 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 


vEY, $1.62. 


The present volume 
belongs to that cate- 
gory of books whose 
chief raison d’étre is 
the reluctance of many 
educated persons to 
throw away notes 
made during travel 
and copies of letters 
written home. For the 
purpose of making a 
book, these notes are, 
of course, furbished 
up, much in the same 
way as a painter will 
tone up a sketch before he sends it out for 
exhibition. Miss Doty went to The Hague 
as a member of the Ford peace party, and 
subsequently traveled about Europe partly 
as a worker for peace and partly as a sight- 
seer. Not knowing the German language 
well, she had a number of adventures while 
in Germany which provided her with a good 
deal of excitement and amusement. For 
the same reason, she also got a good many 
false impressions, and hands on some hear- 
say of doubtful authenticity. 

The title of her book covers not only the 
shortage of food in Germany, but the short- 
age of a great many other things which make 
life worth living, such as lack of interest in 
everything not directly connected with war 
or with the abnormal conditions created by 
war; lack of cheerfulness, sometimes lack 
of hope. To her hosts Miss Doty must have 
appeared an unsympathetic and inquisitive 
person. She seems to have gone about her 
mission of peace much in the way in which a 
Lady Bountiful goes on a slumming tour, 
and the stories brought back by her are just 
as diverting as those told by that lady at the 
dinner table in their mixture of humor and 
sentiment, caricature and genuine compas- 
sion. 

It is probably not the author’s fault that 
she missed real opportunities of gauging the 
mental processes of a great nation at war; 
of understanding what lies behind the pas- 
sion of every German patriot to convert to 
his point of view the luckless foreigner who 
is thrown into his company. The present 
volume, however, does not offer a promis- 
ing approach to such a study. 


B. L. 


THE DRAMA OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By Annie Lyman Sears. Macmillan Com- 

pany. 495 pp. $3.00; by mail of the 

SurvEY $3.25. 

The title suggests a mode of presentation 
and implies a method of treatment of the 
types and states of religious life as expressed 
in religious experiences and ideals. Inde- 
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pendence and originality are shown in~ 
selection and presentation of the materia 
Throughout the entire volume the au 
regards the process of the religious life 
an empirical fact, whose importance is 
be tested by experience. The apparent ¢ 
flicts and the paradoxical phrases of ¢ 
perience of the individual and the gre 
furnish the topics which she discusses, al 
give the basis for much of the dialecti 
procedure employed to throw light upon t 
great problem of the religious life: D 
God exist and is salvation possible? 
The late Prof. Josiah Royce’s fine app 
ciation of the volume in his introduction 
it best interprets its practical value: “An 
body who reads this book and makes it 
companion, will, in my opinion, make bett 
use of his own faith, understand better j 
meaning, appreciate more deeply its pro 
lems, be less perplexed by its paradoxes, a 
better prepared both to give reasons for ft 
faith that is in him if he has any faith, 2 
to be more intelligently adapted for the to 
erant, the critically reverent and the pos 
tively constructive examination of the Dram 
of the Spiritual Life.” 
L. E. Agee 


Tue TEACHING OF History IN THE Hie 
SCHOOL 

By Ernest C. Hartwell. Houghton 

flin Company. 71 pp. Price $.40; by 

of the Survey, $.44. 

“The ultimate test of any mode of huma 
association is the contribution which it mak 
to the quality of experience,’ says Joh 
Dewey in his book, Democracy and Eduei 
tion. That is a stiff standard, but it is th 
standard of Ernest C. Hartwell in his little 
volume of sixty pages packed with sugge 
tion for the teaching of those association 
that we call history, and for the realizatio 
of historical fact by study. 

Ernest Hartwell’s teacher, who has § 
marvellously at hand the material wit 
which to vitalize the lives of citizens t 
come, must be heroically prepared. “It 1 
presupposed that he [the teacher] unde 
stands the wisdom of correlating in his im 
struction the geography, social progress, an 
economic development of the people whic 
his class is studying. He is aware that the 
pupil should experience something more tha 
a kaleidoscopic view of isolated facts.” 
characterizing a period of history, the fact 
chosen are to reflect “ideals, institutions, and 
conditions” of the period described. 
search is not confined to the text. Sou e 
books, fiction, literature of all kinds, are to 
yield the “spirit of the laws, public educa 
tion, social progress.” 

The underlying ideal of the whole course 
of instruction is a social ideal. The concre 
suggestions reveal methods for enriching hu- 
man experience, and any teacher, most of 
all the teacher of history, may be glad 
this hand, book and its new vitality. 

Vine 


THE FLOGGING CRAZE 
By Henry S. Salt. 
Press. - 159 pp. 
the Survey §.75. 


“T want to see the marks of good British 
muscle on their backs!” cried a gallant colo-’ 
nel in the House of Commons in 1912 when 
the criminal law amendment bill was under 
debate, says Sir George Greenwood, M. Ps 
author of the foreword to this book. “It's 
a good thing they have got a skin to be 
tanned!” shouted another member. Some ¢ 
the arguments then employed, and _ succes: 
fully employed, to keep flogging on the En 
lish statute books as a punishment for crime, 
sound strange in the country that has given 
so many pioneers to prison reform. 

They would sound no less strange, ho 
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ever, in the house of delegates of our own 
Delaware, where whipping is still a legal 
and practiced discipline for several offenses. 

Mr. Salt has set about calmly to reason 
flogging out of existence. In a chapter en- 
titled the Fallacies of Flagellants he at- 
tempts to show the hollowness of certain 
stock arguments in favor of the lash. 

Sir George Greenwood thinks the book 
is very opportune. “There is, I fear,” he 
says, “a real danger lest, when the war is 
done, the counsels of force, so inevitable in 
the time of war, should hold sway among 
us in time of peace also.” W. DE. 


THE PROMISE OF CouNnTRY LIFE 

Edited by James Cloyd Bowman. D., C. 

Heath & Co. 303 pp. Price $1; by mail 

of the SurvEY $1.09. 

This book contains a number of well 
edited selections gleaned from writers of 
many countries, dealing with all the great 
out-of-doors, with mountain and plain and 
lowland prairie, and the life that dwells 
therein. 

For those who seek enlightenment on the 
wonders, riches, and pleasures of country 
life and the things that make it tolerable 
and worth living the book is intended. In- 
cluded in the list of contributors, we find 
Tolstoi, Bjérnson, Stephenson, and Maupas- 
sant among European writers; Parkman, 
Thoreau, and Irving among our older group, 
as also living writers, Stewart Edward 
White, Corra Harris, and Hamlin Garland. 

In schools and on the country book shelf 
it is worthy of permanent place. H. W. F. 


ComMuNITY CENTER ACTIVITIES 

By Clarence Arthur Perry. Russell Sage 

Foundation. 127 pp. Price, $.35; by mail 

of the Survey, $.40. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to the rapid 
development of social centers is a lack of 
leaders who know how to make them go. 
The Department of Recreation of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation has offered one big 
means of equipping workers in public-school 
social centers in this little service-manual 
and reference book of something over 100 
pages. It deals with a surprising variety 
of activities adapted to public-school prop- 
erty out of school hours. The activities are 
classified by those suitable for assembly 
rooms, gymnasiums, kindergartens, class- 
rooms, playrooms, corridors, domestic-science 
-rooms, lunchrooms, manual-training rooms, 
principal’s office, teachers’ room, swimming- 
pool, dispensary and the building as a whole. 
The activities are set forth in detail with 
full references under civic occasions, edu- 
cational occasions, entertainments, handi- 
crafts, mental contests, neighborhood service, 
club and society meetings, classes and social 
and physical activities. Sample programs 
of various events are included. 

The book is a handy reference manual 
for the use of all workers in developing 
public-school social centers in neighborhood 
buildings. It will also be found helpful for 
settlements and institutional churches. 

Rocer N. BALDWIN. 


Tue SEconD Fork DANcE Book 

Compiled by C. Ward Crampton. A. S. 

Barnes Company. 79 pp. Price $1.60; by 

‘mail of the Survey, $1.73. 

The editor of The Second Folk Dance 
Book correctly says: “Folk dances have 
ceased to be a fad. They are now used in 
connection with primal physical training as 
a delightful means of obtaining hygienic, 
educational and recreative results of normal 
exercise.” 

The Folk Dance Book, published seven 
years ago, has been adopted generally 
throughout the United States. It presented 
a clear, concise description of the most use- 
ful and attractive folk dances, appropriate 


for schools and playgrounds. In response 
to a widespread demand for more dances, 
this Second Folk Dance Book is published. 
Like all collections, the compilation leaves 
out many lovely things. But its thirty-two 
dances, with music and very adequate direc- 
tions for performance, will bring enrich- 
ment to the repertory of playgrounds and 
children’s societies all over the country. 


Tac; 


Woritpd PEAcE—A_ SPECTACLE DRAMA _ IN 
THREE ACTS 

By Frank P. and Kate Richards O’Hare. 

National Rip Saw Publishing Co., St. 

Louis. 64 pp. 

This drama is Shavian in one respect— 
that it is nearly all talk; there is neither 
action nor a struggle of wills with uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome. Yet it is not like 
Bernard Shaw because it contains no sur- 
prises; in neither thought nor phrase is there 
anything new. The lowest common de- 
nominator of such views of war as those of 
David Starr Jordan; of the ante-bellum so- 
cialist, and of the Woman’s Peace Party, 
is given in dialogue spoken by kaisers, arma- 
ment manufacturers, peasants, women and 
representatives of America, history, democ- 
racy, etc. 

One act shows the beginning of war; one 
act shows America at war with herself be- 
tween ideals and war profits, and the last 
act shows World Federation, a beautiful 
young woman. This drama is well intended 
but mediocre in result. hee 


TuHeE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
By Marion Talbot. University of Chicago 
Press. 255 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of 


the Survey, $1.35. 


The author of this 
book is dean of wom- 
en and professor of 


New Ideals household administra- 
for tion in the University 
Girls of Chicago. She has 


been teaching for 
thirty years. She is, 
therefore, less open to 
the charge of being an 
iconoclast than if she 
were younger. When 
she intimates that 
“gradually the world 
of thinking, active men and women is break- 
ing away from thralldom” to tradition and 
is recognizing the right of girls not only 
to enjoy the world’s progress but “to share 
in making that progress as speedy and as 
rich as it lies within human power to make 
it,’ one can see fathers and mothers hur- 
riedly packing their daughters off to col- 
lege in order that they themselves may be 
counted among the world of “thinking, ac- 
tive men and women.” 

Education, Dean Talbot thinks, ought to 
prepare girls for what they are going to do. 
So far as social and economic arrangements 
allot to men and women different tasks, so 
far must the educational machinery be de- 
veloped differently for the two sexes. She 
has no quarrel, however, with the census 
of the United States, which lists 303 sepa- 
rate employments and shows that in 295 of 
these women are found. Her desire is not 
to restrict the entry of women into gainful 
occupations, but to make education fit wom- 
en’s modern needs. 

What these needs are she enumerates. 
They comprise nearly every aspect of bodily, 
mental and spiritual growth. <A girl must 
be able, among other things, to appreciate 
beauty, to exercise her social instinct as 
friend and as citizen, to understand the 
value of domestic relations as wife, mother, 
household manager and director of consump- 
tion, and she must be fitted to be of eco- 
nomic value. 
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The public school system, Dean Talbot 
thinks, is rapidly adjusting itself to meet 
these requirements. The woman’s college is 
not adjusting itself so rapidly. Vassar Col- 
lege is an example and has a chapter all to 
itself. Dean Talbot thinks the change be- 
tween Vassar’s course of study in the sixties 
and its course now is not so great as the 
times demand. ‘The intellectual life of 
women continues to be patterned after the 
same mold,” she says, and leaders “are tim- 
orous about making a change.” 

Several things are necessary if college life 
is to perform any real function in the educa- 
tion of women. Among these are a juster 
recognition of women in academic and in- 
tellectual fields, and the development of the 
professional or expert attitude of mind on 
the part of women students themselves. In- 
deed, it is one of Dean Talbot’s complaints 
that “there is no dominating purpose in the 
life of most young college women of today.” 
She sees truly, however, that one of the chief 
reasons for this is society’s expectation that 
women shall be “casual” in their interests 
and work. The need for removing this and 
other “barriers” is the primary contention of 
her ‘book. 

WintuHrop D. LANE. 


Tue SINS OF THE CHILDREN 

By Cosmo Hamilton. Little, Brown & Co. 

1916. 352 pp. Price $1.40; by mail of the 

SurvEY, $1.52. 

In this novel the author again makes his 
“plea for the younger generation” and again 
attacks important sex problems as he has in 
many previous articles and in his familiar 
play The Blindness of Virtue. 

An American—or we may say New York 
—family with newly acquired wealth, a type 
which might come under the eye of a visit- 
ing foreigner, gives the setting for the story. 
Dr. Guthrie does unfortunately represent a 
large class of American fathers. He loves 
his family devotedly, willingly sacrificing 
his life for what he, with his limited vision, 
considers to be for their best good. He la- 
bors untiringly that he may give abundantly 
of his wealth, yet forever keeps himself out- 
side his children’s lives. 

Each of Dr. Guthrie’s children typifies 
some extreme point which the author wishes 
to impress upon the reader. There is, how- 
ever, little character development in the book. 
The actors are either good or bad and move 
as the “purpose” demands, dragging in 
“preachments” so obviously that they are 
often obtrusive. Interest is lessened by the 
unnatural and -often impossible chance oc- 
currences in the turning-points of the story. 

Many readers will feel that the author has 
overstressed his one point of giving to young 
people the facts of sex. Some will feel, too, 
that the “silence” has recently become audible 
enough; that now our youth do hold within 
their hands their own fate, and the fate of 
the children of tomorrow. Yet many more 
who are seriously thinking on this subject 
will agree that in spite of all emphasis there 
are many parents today who will do well to 
read carefully and heed the lesson in Mr. 
Hamilton’s The Sins of the Children. 

Bee: 


PERSONAL HEALTH 

By William Brady, M. D. W. B. Saun- 

ders Company. 407 pp. Price $1.50; by 

mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

From a literary standpoint, the style 
adopted by Dr. Brady is too popular to be 
dignified, while the use of the vernacular 
is too much in evidence for really “discrimi- 
nating people.” It is unfortunate that the 
Queens’ or President’s English is not recog- 
nized as the most useful medium for inter- 
preting the facts of hygiene. Errors in spell- 
ing may be attributed, of course, to poor 
proofreading. : 

Criticisms of this character do not invali- 
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date the information Dr. Brady imparts, 
even though occasional dogmatism does not 
serve as satisfying information; as, for ex- 
ample, his denial of the existence of rabies. 

The statement that young boys and girls 
“who lug home an armful of books every 
night have frail bodies and ‘big heads’ in 
more than one sense” is hardly a strong 
argument for decreasing night studying. Ex- 
perience is not always the basis of knowl- 
edge, wherefore it is not illumining to read 
that teachers, “being rarely mothers them- 
selves, do not realize how unphysiologic and 
utterly wrong it is to force a child to sit 
prim and straight for long periods day after 
day.” 

Various items such as actinomycosis glan- 
ders are briefly discussed without relation to 
personal health. 

In view of the popular interest now taken 
in personal hygiene and the scarcity of re- 
liable information on the vast number of sub- 
jects, captious criticism is indefensible. The 
volume is characterized, as a whole, by read- 
ability, common-sense, sane judgment and 
simplicity in treatment. The author is at his 
best in opposing quackery, shams and un- 
tenable traditions. If the readers are. not 
“discriminating” in the matter of literary 
form, a perusal of the book will yield them 
much enjoyment and instruction, both of 
which will tend to promote their personal 
health. 4 Lassa We 
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Flournoy. Henry Holt & Co. 245 pp. Price 
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son Co. 208 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.34. : 
SELECTED ARTICLES ON Minimum Wace. (De- 
baters’ Handbook Series.) Compiled by Mary 
Katharine Reely. Wilson Co. 202 pp. 
Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35, 
Tue Man 1n Court. By Frederick DeWitt Wells. 
G. P..Putnam’s Sons. 283 pp. Price, $1.50; b 
mail of the Survey, $1.62. 
CentraL Evrore. By Friedrich Naumann, 
Alfred A. Knopf. 351 pp. Price, $3; by mail 
of the Survey, $3.16. 
SeLecteD ARTICLES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(Debaters’ Handbook Series) Compiled by C. E 
Fanning. , Wilson Co. 299 pp. Price, if 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. ! 
SELEecTED ARTICLES oN Nationat DEFENSE INcLUD 
ING ComPuLsory Muitary Service. Vol. I if 
(Debaters? Handbook Series.) Compiled by | 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh. H. W. Wilson Co 
ae pp. Price, $1.25; by .mail of the Survey, 
user 
Is CHRISTIANITY PRACTICABLE? By William Adams 
Brown. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 264 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.37. p 
Money: Wuat Ir Is anp How to Use Ir. By 
William R. Hayward. Houghton Mifflin Co 
161 pp. Price, $.80; by mail of the Survey, $.88. 
TRAINING THE CHILDREN. By James L. Hughes. © 
A. S. Barnes Co. 148 pp. Price, $.60; bya 
mail of the Survey, .$.66. uk 
WHEN THE Sun Stoop Stitt. By Cyrus Town- = 
send Brady. Fleming H. Revell Co. 308 pp. — 
Price, $1.35; by mail of the Survey, $1.47. 
THe OFFENDER AND His Reratioys To Law AND 
Society. By Burdette G. Lewis. Harper 
Brothers. 382 pp. Price, $2; by mail of th 
Survey, $2.20. P< 
By Grace — 


Tue IMMIGRANT AND THE COMMUNITY. 
Abbott. Century Co. 303 pp. Price, $1.50; b: 
mail of the Survey, $1.65. 

EpucaTion anpd Livinc. By Randolph Bourne 

Century Co. 236 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail o: 

the Survey, $1.38. j 

“MADEMOISELLE Miss.” W. A. Butterfield. 10: 

pp. Price, $.50; by mail of the Survey, $.55. 

ArFricaAn ADVENTURES. By Jean Jenyon Mack- 
enzie. Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions, West Medford, Mass. Price, — 
$.30 paper covers, $.50 boards; by mail of the 
Survey, $-35 or $.55. 

Tue Liprary oF CHRISTIAN COOPERATION. Pre- 
pared by Charles S. Macfarland. Missionary 
Education Movement. Six volumes. Price, es 
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carriage extra; separate volumes, $1 each; 
mail of the Survey, $5 and carriage. 
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DR. FRIEDLAENDER’S ARTICLE 


To tHe Epiror: Americanizing the Jew- 
ish Immigrant in the May 5 Survey is a 
very important paper for all true Christian 
patriots to read and ponder and practice. 
My heart goes out to these strangers in our 
enlightened land. Always have I appre- 
ciated this wonderful race of people from 
my boyhood in New York to my world-wide 
travels and experience, the race that gave 
us the newer and high ideals of the Hebrew 
prophets and of the great “Jewish Re- 
former,’ our dear Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. 

f Henry M. Hatt. 
[89 years old.] 
Pittsburgh. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


To tHE Eprror: From the article on Day- 
light Saving in your issue of May 5, it 


seems that the writer thereof is in error 
when he states that the movement is one 
for setting back the clock. The Dayligh 
Saving plan proposes to set the clocks for- 
ward one hour, this being the arrangemen 
wherever it has been tried, including the — 
twelve countries of Europe which hay 
adopted it. Your writer also states that th 
plan does not, for the great majority of the — 
workers, transfer a work hour from the hot- 
test part of the day to a cooler one. This is — 
exactly what the plan does when the clocks 

are moved forward. A cool morning hour ~ 
of work is substituted for an hour of work 
in the afternoon. In other words, workers 
begin’ an hour earlier and leave an hour 
earlier. 

Your writer is also in error when he state 
that in the summer months the plan does not 
appreciably diminish the amount of indus- 
trial work carried on under artificial ligh 
and so diminish the number of industrial ac- 
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idents. ‘This is exactly what the plan has 
‘lone as, from the testimony of many, the 
Zaglish parliamentary commission and the 
*rench commission have recently observed. 
The great value of the plan to us in the 
bresent crisis lies in the fact that it will 
sable at least 20,000,000 workers engaged 
n manufacturing, transportation and other 
‘ndustrial occupations to utilize an extra 
nour of daylight after the work-day is over 
for intensive gardening. 

Your writer expresses a fear that new 
danger to health might result if the extra 
aour will come out of those usually given 
to sleep. The English Parliamentary Com- 
‘nission reports as a result of all the evidence 
received that while in a certain number of 
districts a tendency to shorten sleeping hours 
was noticed, the fears which were entertained 
in the matter have not in the main been justi- 
fied. The opinion of a very large majority 
and the enthusiastic opinion of a great num- 
ber of authorities in Great Britain is that 
tne children benefited by the operation of 
the daylight saving act both by receiving 
thle extra time which they were able to spend 
ia the open air and also because of the 
cool air gained in the morning in place of 
a trying hour in the heat of the afternoon. 
Many authorities reported that the children 
have been brighter and fresher in conse- 
quence. This view was confirmed by medi- 
cal testimony received by the commission. 


DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. 


Boston. 


{The phrase “setting back the clock” was, of 
course, a slip (as the context, indeed, re- 
yealed), and the plan ‘will, as the writer 
points out, secure an afternoon hour for gar- 
«ening and other social advantages. Yet we 
\co not yet see how, for the industrial worker, 
starting an hour earlier will transfer an 
hour of work from the hottest part of the 
day. A cool morning hour is substituted 
for a warmer hour in the late afternoon. 
Nor do we see how stopping at four instead 
of five o’clock can, in summer, reduce in- 
dustrial work under artificial light. The 
paragraphs did not oppose the daylight sav- 
ing movement, but exposed exaggerated 
claims for it, which, by leading to disap- 
pointment, might stand in the way of its 
success. Despite the fact that the United 
States is so much further south that we 
should not gain as much as the British Isles 
hy the plan, it is one which has our hearty 
interest and approval:—Enrror.| 


NEW NAME? 


To THE Eprror: If your columns are open 
for the discussion of the change of name for 
our National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, as proposed by President Almy, I 
submit my reasons for opposing a change. 
first, the present name is appropriate, defi- 
nite, and sufficiently inclusive to cover the 
widest range of activities for social better- 
ment. Second, if charity is love, it is a 
personal virtue to be exemplified by service 
and sacrifice to prevent human suffering in 
all its manifestations, and its call to duty 
is the most urgent and inviting call which 
can be used to spur effort. Third, correc- 
tion is the relief of ills which charity has 
not prevented because of our imperfect obe- 
dience to its calls to duty. It is the second 
greatest duty set before humanity for its 
protection and advancement. Our hospitals, 
prisons and shelters are conveniences of 
relief and correction, which must continue 
until the works of charity have been per- 
fected. Fourth, to abandon these blessed 
invitations. to service and_ sacrifice which 
challenge the cooperation of all which is 
wise, skilful, enduring and patient in our 
social life, and to substitute less definite 
objectives of service, is to invite the danger 
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of becoming what St. Paul would call a 
national conference of sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. 

It is unfortunate that the word charity is 
used in our statute books to deseribe the 
works performed under the compulsion of 
law and the support of the tax-gatherer. 
This fact, however, need not obscure the 
beauty of duty exemplified by voluntary 
service and sacrifice, which is true charity, 
or frighten away those who place too much 
stress upon an apparent misconception of 
the real values of the word. Charity is the 
science of prevention. Correction is the 
science of relief and cure. Joined together 
to compass all which words can express of 
the meaning of such service, their abandon- 
ment for the proposed platitudes of noth- 
ingness would be criminal folly. 

C, E. FAULKNER. 

Minneapolis. 


To THE Eprror: Will you submit my sugges- 
tion for a new title for the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction to your 
readers? Of recent years the discussions of 
the conference have outgrown the bounds of 
what is ordinarily known as social work. Its 
members are tested not by their creeds, but 
by their achievements. 

There are in this country today Socialists 
who do not believe the charity workers are 
acting in good faith, and social workers to 
whom it does not occur to take the Socialists 
seriously. We have labor unionists who can: 
not put their faith in uplift movements of- 
ficered by men who employ strike-breakers, 
and single-taxers who laugh at any move- 
ment for social betterment promoted by the 
rich landlord. We have converted the terms 
“radical” and “conservative” into epithets of 
mutual denunciation. 

Part of this friction and distrust is inevi- 
table and wholesome; but even more of it is 
wasteful of energy and based on misunder- 
standing. Why should the conference not 
gather in and amalgamate these warring 
forces; why should its title not serve as a 
countersign which would put the acid test 
to the honesty of purpose of those who con- 
fer? 

Why not call it the National Conference 
on the Abolition of Poverty and Crime? 
Alexander Johnson has written his hearty 
endorsement of this title and says he will be 
glad to lead the fight for it at the confer- 
ence. The last two ,words were his sug- 
gested concession to those who do not believe 
that crime will disappear automatically with 
the abolition of poverty. 

Two generations ago the term “abolition- 
ist” needed no explanation to the people of 
this country. Why can we not resurrect the 
term to serve our generation? 


CONSTANCE LEUPP TopD. 
Somerset, Md. 


MOTHERCRAFT MANUAL 


To THE Epiror: My attention has been 
called to the review, in your issue of March 
10, of the Mothercraft Manual. I beg to ex- 
press my appreciation of your interest in the 
manual and to acknowledge indebtedness to 
the reviewer. The following inaccuracies in 
quotation or inference are evidently over- 
sights of the reviewer: 

1. “Indiscriminate advice to increase car- 
bohydrates in the diet.” On pp. 66-7 special 
attention is called to the need of slight in- 
crease, and the advantages of a small baby 
at birth. 

2. The “toxin-free” diet is discussed at 
length on page 67. The term is one com- 
monly used at Battle Creek Sanitarium, and 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg would doubtless furnish 
further discussion of it. 
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3. In the tabulation of causes of infant 
mortality, neither prematurity, prenatal and 
natal injury have been ignored. See page 
378, figures quoted from U. S. census. 

4. “Miscarriage and kidney complications, 
the two great dangers of pregnancy, are not 
mentioned.” Referring to the index, these 
are dealt with on pages 64, 68, 69, 359, 378, 
B79: 

The reviewer’s objections on the follow- 
ing points are not in accord with the most 
recent experiments, studies and conclusions 
of leading authorities: 

1. The possibility of an hereditary taint 
in tuberculosis, and the disqualification of a 
tuberculous condition for parenthood. Of 
those who would disagree with the review- 
er’s standpoint are Davenport and H. E. 
Jordan among biologists, and Knopf, Kober, 
Edgar, Cragin, Osler among physicians. 

2. The effects of alcohol, when taken by 
the parent, upon the germ-plasm, embryo or 
nursling. The studies of Kraepelin, Hodge, 
Laitinen, Berthelot, Brandthwaite, Stockard, 
Gordon have added much to our knowledge 
on this matter in the last few years. 

3. Nitrous oxide oxygen as a thoroughly 
satisfactory anasthetic in labor cases. This 
is of value only in short cases. Because of 
certain dangers and difficulties in its use, it 
is even now being discarded by many obstetrt- 
cians and dentists... . 

Mothercraft includes vastly more than 
simply infant care. The distinct purpose, 
as set forth in the manual, was to discuss 
comprehensively in one volume the range 
of problems which every young woman who 
marries must face practically. If systematic 
discussion is considered ambitious, what shall 
we say of our present custom of neglecting 
through education for their practice? 


Mary -L. Reap. 
New York 


ARKANSAS “SLOTH” 


To tHE Epiror: I beg to thank you for 
the copies of the Survey of March 24 con- 
taining the article on Pictures for the Cure 
of Legislative Sloth. We regret very much 
that such an expression as “legislative sloth” 
should have been used in connection with 
the Arkansas legislature in this matter. 

The legislature, in 1915, immediately 
passed, by unanimous vote in each house, a 
resolution appointing the above commission 
to “ascertain the conditions and needs of the 
feebleminded in Arkansas and to report 
“their findings and recommendations to the 
next General Assembly. This was the very 
first time the matter had ever been pre- 
sented to the legislature. 

At the next biennial session, recently 
closed, the legislature passed the bill ‘crea- 
ting and appropriating for a school for the 
feebleminded—the very first time the proposi- 
tion had ever been made to a legislature in 
this state. So apologies are in order when 
you speak of sloth in their connection. 

As to the State Board of Charities ‘“con- 
ducting largely” “an aggressive fight” for the 
proposition—that body, while friendly to the 
matter had nothing whatever to do with get- 
ting the institution created and took no part 
in the preliminary work. 

Durand WHIPPLE. 
[Secretary Arkansas Commission 
for the Feebleminded] 
Little Rock 


MARTIN KALLIKAK’S FAMILY 


To THE Epiror: I am an enthusiast of eu- 
genics, consequently was greatly pleased to 
see your article about the Kallikaks, though 
I was as greatly shocked by the lack of 
thoroughness of the educational campaign 
of the Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 

That they should want a state village 
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for feebleminded women, is very well, but 
what about the feebleminded men? The 


short history of the “wild oats family” of 
Martin Kallikak tells us that the Revolu- 
tionary soldier had one son by the feeble- 
minded girl he met; that this son also was 
feebleminded and that he, in turn, had many 
feebleminded children. ‘This would imply to 
every reasoning person, that the feebleminded 
man is just as much of a menace to the 
race as the feebleminded woman and more 
so. A woman can have only one child 
in nine months, or two at the worst. The 
number of children a man may have is 
almost illimited, especially if one consider 
the morals of a feebleminded person. 

This the Suisse authorities have not failed 
to recognize, when they ordered the segre- 
gation of the cretins that scourged their 
country. They also separated the sexes ab- 
solutely so that in a generation there were 
no more cretins left. 

I hope sincerely that the members of the 
legislature have seen the importance of this 
side of the question too; they will understand 
that if they fail to segregate the men as well 
as the women they shall never obtain the re- 
sult which the forward-looking people of 
Pennsylvania have set their hearts on. 


Maopa Tetkes, M. D. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


[The attempt to secure rural, custodial care 
for feebleminded women, reported in the 
Survey for April 7, is not to be taken as 
evidence that the feebleminded man was left 
entirely out of consideration. It only means 
that the woman was chosen as the first step 
in the stamping out of mental deficiency, 
because she represents the greater danger to 
the race. With the present organization and 
moral code of society it is far more probable 
that feebleminded girls will bear children 
than that normal women will choose feeble- 
minded men as the fathers of their offspring. 
Feeblemindedness in a woman puts a prem- 
ium on her sex function; feeblemindedness 
in a man puts a discount on his earning 
capacity and therefore, except with feeble- 
minded women, makes him ineligible as the 
head of a family—Eprror.] 


CONNECTICUT HOURS OF LABOR 


To THE Eprror: The Consumers’ League of 
Connecticut is glad of an opportunity to 
reply to various criticisms of its hours of 
employment bill printed in the Survey of 
March 10, The first criticism is that the 
phrase, “‘no minor under sixteen years of 
age and no woman’ does not necessarily in- 
clude girls between sixteen and twenty-one.” 
The labor committee had already been asked 
to add to the phrase the words “and no girl 
over sixteen,” so that the criticism was not 
to the point. 

The second criticism is that “the two age 
groups ‘no female under sixteen years of 
age’ and ‘no female over sixteen years of 
age’ certainly omit girls of sixteen.” Con- 
necticut statutes recognize children of four- 
teen and fifteen as over fourteen and under 
sixteen. No class is recognized as remaining 
sixteen for a year. Since a child is “going 
on seventeen” after his sixteenth birthday and 
soon becomes “sixteen years and _ three 
months,” it is difficult to regard any group 
of children as definitely sixteen. It is no 
easier to regard a child as remaining six- 
teen for a whole year than it would be 
to think of him as remaining sixteen years 
and three months for a whole year. 

The article goes on to say that “none of 
the four labor bills restricts labor to six 
days in the week.” Section 1369 of the gen- 
eral statutes of Connecticut forbids under 
penalty of a fine “exposing any property for 
sale or keeping open any shop, warehouse 
or any manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
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lishment between twelve o’clock Saturday 
night and twelve o’clock Sunday night.” It 
is because of this law that the munition fac- 
tories are employing women only five nights 
in the week. ‘This law is a general statute 
and is therefore enforced by the local police. 
To incorporate such a provision into the 
hours of employment statute would put its 
enforcement upon the factory inspector and 
would establish a dual system which would 
probably result in lax enforcement. 

Moreover, the local police with their hun- 
dreds of officers always within call are far 
better equipped to enforce such a law than 
the factory inspector with only eight deputies 
for the whole state. 

The article further criticizes two of the 
bills for not asking for a ten-hour day for 
mercantile establishments on the ground that 
“a weekly limit without a daily limit in 
stores is unenforceable.” Such a provision 
existed in the Connecticut law until 1913, 
when it was taken out for the following rea- 
son: It became necessary for stores that 
were open from 8 A.M. until 10 P.M. one or 
two or three nights in the week and all of 


-Christmas week, to employ a double shift of 


women workers in order to cover the period 
and obey the law. This double shift arrange- 
ment opens the door to constant violations 
of the law, since it is impossible for an in- 
spector to know from the employment no- 
tice what the hours of work of any individual 
girl are. Those who are interested in the 
enforcement of the law are therefore work- 
ing now for a nine o’clock closing hour which 
is easily enforceable and accomplishes far 
more for the girls. 

The last criticism related to the failure of 
the Connecticut organizations to ask for “an 
opening hour in mercantile establishments,” 
as well as a closing hour. There has been 
a remarkable trend in the Connecticut stores 
the last few years toward later opening. Six 
or seven years ago all of the stores opened 
at eight o’clock in the morning. ‘Then a 
general eight-thirty opening was adopted. A 
year ago the New Haven stores began to 
open at nine on Saturday morning, and last 
January the Hartford department, grocery 
and most of the specialty stores adopted a 
nine o’clock opening throughout the week. 
The spirit toward shorter hours in the stores 
is spreading in Connecticut without legisla- 
tion, and to legislate that they shall not be 
open before six or seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the tendency is toward opening at 
nine would seem purposeless. 


Attention may be called to a statement . 


made in another article in the same issue of 
the Survey that “because some people [in 
Connecticut] believe the state ‘is not ready’ 
for an eight-hour law [for children] a nine- 
hour law has been introduced.” This state- 
ment is not correct. Connecticut may be 
ready for an eight-hour law, and believing 
it may be the Consumers’ League has been 
working to secure the passage of the National 
Child Labor Committee’s bill for an eight- 
hour day for the children. 


Mary C. WELLES. 


[Gen. Sec’y Consumers’ League 
of Connecticut] 
Hartford. 


THE NEWGATE LETTER 


To tHe Eprror: May I beg the privilege 
of saying a word in answer to the criticism 
in the Survey for April 21 of my Life of 
Elizabeth Fry? The critic says: “The utter 
inability of the reader to tell how much of 
this book is fact and how much is Mrs. Rich- 
ards is its chief defect,” and calls 
to witness the letter from the women of 
Newgate, which I print “with no question as 
to its having actually been written by them.” 

It would be strange indeed if I should con- 
found romance with biography, as your critic 
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suggests, and interpolate my own fancies 
a record, which, though slight, aims to b 
faithful. The letter in question is given | 
“from the prisoners of Newgate,” it is tak 
verbatim from the Memoir of Elizabeth 
by her daughters (1845). I never suppose 
nor did it occur to me that others would sw 
pose, that the prisoners actually wrote 
letter; it was probably written for them | 
some kindly official or visitor with a taste 
for the sententious; that 1t was, as I ha 
said, “from the women of Newgate,” that is, 
composed at their request and sent by them 
there seems no reason to doubt. 

The material for my little book was draw 
entirely from the above-mentioned memoi 
and from The Gurneys of Earlham, by 
J. C. Hare. May I add that it is not in- 
tended for children, but for young people of 
high school and college age. 


Laura E. RICHARDS. — 
Gardiner, Me. 


BREAD OR BEER 


To THE Epiror: Just to get the reco 
clear, let me say that the brewing busin 
has changed so greatly since 1896 that 
figures Mrs. Tilton uses [the SuRvEY 
April 21] as to materials employed at t 
time are thoroughly misleading. Our estimate 
is that the actual amount of raw materials (1 
grains) used in brewing last year consis 
of 48,000,000 bushels of barley, 17,000,0 
bushels of corn and 2,000,000 bushels of ri 
or less than 1 per cent of the grain prod 
tion of the country. Of this, from one-third) 
to one-half goes back to the farm in the form 
of by-products, such as barley screening 
malt sprouts and dried brewers’ gra 
which are exceedingly valuable for dairy pu! 
poses. + 

We exported last year 5,000,000 bush 
of malt for brewing purposes in Englane 
Ireland and other countries. It is not g 
erally known that only the best barley is 
suitable for malting purposes, and this com- 
mands a high premium. The balance 
the crop is sold for cattle feed purposes, 
competition with oats. 

The brewers have done a vast amount. 
work to encourage the barley farmers in 
production and development of barley. 
crop is already sown, and it is practically 
unused in this country for purposes of human 
food except in the form of beer. 

Dr. Sorensen, the great Danish physiolog 
cal chemist who is in charge of the resear 
laboratories at Copenhagen, shows that 1 
kilograms of barley have an energy value of 
371,000 calories. ‘This quantity of barley will 
produce 4.5 kilograms of malt sprouts, 26.6. 
kilograms of dried brewers’ grains, 2.0 ki 
grams of yeast, 3.6 barrels of beer (fgueg 
the alcohol at 31% per cent). | 

The total energy value of these sprouts, 
dried grains, yeast and beer is 325,000 cal 
ories, so that in converting grain into beer 
there is a loss of only 46,000 calories, or 424 
per cent; and this small loss always takes 
place, according to Dr. Sorensen, when ra’ v 
materials are transformed into digestible fog ss 
products. 5 

I have just learned that the Belgium au- 
thorities in 1915 arranged through the R = 
lief Commission to supply the Belgium brew- 
ers with a portion of the indigenous grain 
for the purpose of keeping the breweries 
going. 

The reports of the British Liquor Contro ; 
Commission show that it was necessary to’ 
let the munition workers, miners and do 
laborers, and, in fact, the industrial worke1 
generally, haye their beer. Will not thi 
American wage-earner have something 1 
say about the matter? 


Hucu F. Fo 
[Sec’y U. S. Brewers’ Ass’n.] 
New York. 


DLE. 


To THE Epiror: Mr. Fox says that my 
‘gures about the food values going yearly 
ato beer are misleading. When we both 
vrote, the government had not given recent 
‘gures and I based my computation for 1915 
pon the increased production of 66 per cent 
s compared with 1896. We now have the 
ficial report for 1916, so there need be no 
urther estimates. 
~ The Department of Agriculture now re- 
sorts that the food material going in 1916 
ato fermented liquor amounted to 3,004,754,- 
90 pounds (see table 204-1). Professor 
Jarver finds that the figures for distilled 
iquor from the Internal Revenue Office for 
he year 1916 amount to 3,603,911,916 pounds. 
\dding these together, we find a total for 

616 (fermented and distilled spirits) of 
~~, 908,566,006 pounds. This does not include 
bout 80,000 bushels of extra materials. 
Dr. Percy Stiles and Dr, Walter Cannon 
food experts at the Harvard Medical 
~chool) state over their signatures that 5,- 
53,000,000 pounds of this material have 
zlorie values enough to feed 7,000,000 men 
or an entire year, so that my statement 
“Ycmes out, now that the real figures are in, 
yell inside the facts. 

) Now about the offals from beer. In a 
plendid hearing on war prohibition last 
uesday at our governor’s office, Professor 
arver (economics at Harvard) said that 
yaile the refuse from beer had food value 
eft in it that could be fed to live stock, the 
{fals from flour had a little more food value, 
“jo the question was simply this: Is it better 
“0 turn grain into flour which builds up, or 
to beer which breaks down? Thrift would 
j2y flour and flour offals, not beer with its 
ffals of less value. 
| As for the fact that the barley is already 
cwn, Proféssor Carver says that poultry men 
ire killing their hens because grain is so 
igh and the barley used on farms would 
livert grain to hens and so help to ward off 
n egg famine. 
~ Mr. Fox notes that the Belgian Relief Com- 
aission allowed a portion of the barley avail- 
ble to be used for beer. My answer is 
hat because England and Belgium have been 
yveak about beer is no reason why we should 
» weak. 

If Mr. Hoover has had to carry barley on 
is relief ships or divert indigenous grain 
0 breweries in Belgium, my belief is that 
his experience will make him all the stronger 
n believing that his own country should com- 
Mit no such criminal waste. 

I do believe we should appoint committees 
0 help the bartender and brewery worker 
ut of the saloon and breweries into the mil- 
ion gaps now left in industry. It is hard 
0 see one’s business upset, but war demands 
acrifice, and just now. the transition will be 
asier than at any other time, for the ques- 
ion now is not where can we find a job for 
bea but where can we find a man for the 
0 

As for Mr. Fox saying that there may be 
iots if we take away the wage-earners’ beer, 
think there is more likelihood of there 
ee riots if we take away the wage-earners’ 
read. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


_- THE COST OF LIOUOR 

To THE Epiror: War figuring has now 
aken hold of the question of prohibition. In 
our issue of April 21, on pages 65 and 66, 
lizabeth Tilton states: “Adding together 
eer and distilled liquors, I find that we 
ave used in 1915, in brewing and distilling, 
pproximately enough calories or food values 
0 support an army of over one million hardy 
en for seven years; that is to say, there 
te calories in that material equal to doing 
his. They would, of course, have to be 
iven in variety.” 

The Annalist for April 23 states on page 
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556 that “Secretary Houston’s rough esti- 
mate of 145 million dollars, the figure which 
he gave to Congress in asking for control 
of the food situation. . . .” - This has ref- 
erence to the value of farm products that 
enter into the manufacture of distilled and 
malt liquors. 

And, finally, the public press has quoted 
President Waters, of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, as stating that with all the breweries 
and distilleries closed, there would be a say- 
ing of 600,000,000 bushels of grain to add to 
our limited food supply. 

Evidently these authorities do not agree, 
for if Mrs. Tilton can feed 7,000,000 hardy 
men for one year on a value of $145,000,000, 
there should be no criticism of the high cost 
of living. Similarly, if President Waters’ 
estimate of 600,000,000 bushels of grain were 
saved at a cost of $145,000,000, there would 
be a very serious shortage of grain in the 
near future because the farmers could not 
afford to produce grain at such prices. 

G. N. Lauman. 
[New York State College of Agriculture] 
Ithaca. 


To THE Epiror: Secretary Houston says 
the food materials that go into liquor cost 
yearly about $145,000,000 and I (or later, 
Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. Walter Cannon and 
Dr. Percy Stiles) say that these foodstuffs 
have calorific value sufficient to support 7,- 
000,000 men for an entire year, only I add 
that they must be given with variety. Mr. 
Lauman says that means that a man can live 
on about six cents a day, so why all this cry 
about the high cost of living? 

But Mr. Lauman did not quite take in that 
Secretary Houston’s figures probably apply 
to the raw grain and that we are not horses 
eating raw oats or calories in the open field. 
We are human beings, eating the calories in 
grain at a dinner table; that is, eating them 
after they have gone through many expen- 
sive processes. The cost of the calories in 
the raw may be $145,000,000, but the cost 
of those calories in my corncake this morning 
is a different and a dearer story. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE FACTS 

To THE Epiror: In your issue of March 3 
appears a very comprehensive propagandist 
review of compulsory health insurance by 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow. In that review he vir- 
tually admits that as the result of four years 
of effort without opposition until the last 
six months, the bill drafted by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation has been 
introduced in a few states, and bills for the 
appointment of commissions to study the sub- 
ject, in a few other states. He does not 
expect the health bill to pass anywhere this 
year, but is hopeful of the future. 

The whole theory of compulsory health 
insurance is one of unsound social reform, 
emanating from departments of sociology and 
economics of various institutions of learn- 
ing. It found converts and supporters chiefly 
among sociologists and welfare and charity 
workers—because it is charity. Dr. Rubinow 
is insistently trying to promote the view that 
compulsory health insurance is but an ex- 
tension of workmen’s compensation, but he 
knows better. Compensation—compensates. 
Industry damages labor, and the law regu- 
lates the compensation. That principle is 
sound. Compulsory health insurance seeks 
to create a tremendous burden of involun- 
tary charity contribution, under an unwieldy 
and expensive system. It does not contem- 
plate the discharge of incurred debt or lia- 
bility. It argues insufficient wage to be sup- 
plemented by enforced charity. If this is a 
wage question, why not deal with it as such? 
If it is charity, why not deal with it as 
such ? 
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It isn’t insurance. There are only two 
principles “of insurance: 1. Between indi- 
vidual and corporation, where the individual 
pays the agreed upon premium, the corpora- 
tion assumes all the risk and takes the chance 
of profit. 2. Where individuals combine to 
mutually indemnify one another. 

But this scheme is not insurance, and it is 
not founded upon a correct principle of in- 
surance. For the state to include some and 
exclude others—to charge one class double— 
to create liability for the employer who is 
not responsible—to act as a collection bureau 
for doctors—and to lay a discriminating tax 
burden upon the taxpayer, does not in any 
way represent insurance. It is a propaganda 
of false economy -to promote a system of in- 
demnification for recognized waste. 

The ever-growing sentiment against the 
measure is due to the awakening of capital, 
industry and labor to the unwholesomeness 
of the plan. It is significant, that every large 
organization of business or labor goes on 
record against the measure just as soon as 
it has had time to study the subject. 

The true course would be a nation-wide 
campaign of prevention. If we can inau- 
gurate reforms that will save any part of 
the present waste, and at the same time ame- 
liorate human misery and suffering, let us do 
so. But this proposition of allowing a waste 
of $600,000,000 to continue and to propose 
spending $800,000,000 annually to cover the 
damage, and with full knowledge that the 
new system will create another waste of 
more than $500,000,000, is simply preposter- 
ous. 

Let us give the public the true facts of 
conditions and correctives; of loss and cost 
—of cause and effect—then the public can 
and will properly judge the matter. 

WILLIAM GALE CURTIS. 
[Chairman Educational Committee, 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America] 
Detroit. 


To THE Epitor: It is impossible in a brief 
rejoinder even to enumerate all the misstate- 
ments crowded into Mr. Curtis’ letter. 

1. It is not true that the organized health 
insurance propaganda has been going on for 
four years. The first tentative draft of the 
bill which opened the campaign was not 
published until November, 1915. 

2. In stating the results of the propaganda 
up to date, Mr. Curtis disregards the most 


‘important achievements—two favorable re- 


ports of state commissions and endorsement 
by two governors. 

3. It is not true that “every large organi- 
zation of labor goes on record against the 
measure just as soon as it has had time to 
study the subject.” My own information is 
just the opposite. For instance, in October, 
1916, the California State, Federation of 
Labor refused to endorse health insurance, on 
the plea that it did not know enough about 
it. At present it is working for the constitu- 
tional amendment in favor of health insur- 
ance. 

4. To Mr. Curtis’ undisguised contempt 
for “departments of sociology and economics 
of various institutions of learning, and wel- 
fare and charity workers” the readers of the 
SuRVEY need no reply. 

5. As to the argument that health insurance 
isn’t insurance at all—my advice would be to 
study, at least superficially, the enormous 
European literature on social insurance. For 
instance, the German “society for all 
branches of insurance science” has two dis- 
tinct sections—for private insurance and for 
social insurance. Of course, Mr. Curtis 
would simply reply—that one can prove noth- 
ing by German experience—don’t they have 
a Kaiser? 

6. Mr. Curtis’ figures as to cost are purely 
imaginary, of course. But an insurance 
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Your Wartime 
Responsibility 


OU, as a Survey reader, have 
Ni. information on the social as- 

pects of war problems and the 
wartime aspects of social problems 
which are possessed by only one per- 
son in 8,000 in our country. You 
have the unique service of news and 
opinion on every phase of social and 
civic advance which is the peculiar 
property of Survey subscribers. 


Yet, 26 cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation have but one Survey ‘sub- 
scriber each; 


5 cities of 50,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation; 


13 cities of 25,000 to 50,000 ; 
82 cities of 10,000 to 25,000; 
458 towns of 2,500 to 10,000; 
1,124 places under 2,500. 


How isolated are you as a center 
of social understanding? 


Just what do you figure is your 
wartime responsibility to those who 
are working in Red Cross chapters, 
in church groups, as volunteers in a 
great variety,of agencies—folks who 
need the material which the SurvEy 
can bring? 


Why not extend your influence by 
becoming a Survey Circulator? 
That’s a new kind of membership in 
Survey Associates which is attained 
through contributions, not of money, 
but of service. You'll be elected to 
membership when you have sent us 
four three-dollar weekly subscribers, 
eight two-dollar monthly subscribers, 
or the equivalent in combination of 
the two. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. We'll promptly send you 
material to use in your campaign for 
greater social understanding in your 
community. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 Street, New York 


Paul U. Kellogg, Editor. 
Jane Addams, Edward T, Devine, Graham 
Taylor, Associate Editors. 


I am glad to enroll as a Circulator in 
The Survey’s campaign of social educz tion. 
Please send me helpful printed matter. 


THE SURVEY TRGgR MAY 
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man’s objection that insurance costs more 
than the loss it covers, is at least interesting. 
I would have presumed him to know that 
it takes $450,000,000 of fire insurance to cover 
$250,000,000 of fire loss, I find, for instance, 
that in 1915 the National Casualty Company, 
of which Mr. Curtis is president, has col- 
lected $749,256 in premiums for accident and 
health insurance; paid to its policyholders 
for losses sustained, $310,475 or 41 per cent, 
to its agents in commissions $296,864 or 40 
per cent and in other expenses $154,313 or 19 
per cent. Would Mr. Curtis also assert that 
these results are “simply preposterous”? As 
a matter of fact, all social health insurance 
systems spend for their administrative ex- 
penses from 10 per cent to 15 per cent of the 
net cost, against 100 per cent to 150 per cent 
by private health insurance companies. 

6. “It is,’ says Mr. Curtis, “propaganda 
of false economy to promote a system of 
indemnification for recognized waste.” Why 
then write health insurance at all? 

7. The suggestion for a reform that “will 
save any part of the present waste and at 
the same time ameliorate human misery and 


suffering” is a very commendable one. Health 


insurance endeavors to do just that. I think 
the readers of the Survey will agree that 
the elimination of misery and suffering is 
even more important than the saving of the 
waste. There is waste in an average of six 
or nine days of sickness. Perhaps there is 
also waste in the average loss of 52 days 
of Sunday rest. I don’t know, but I am 
not worried. There is waste in smoking, in 
ice cream sodas, in going to vaudeville 
shows. Perhaps we can afford all this waste, 
but we cannot afford to let misery and suffer- 
ing go unaided. That is the real social pur- 
pose of insurance. 

“Let us give the public the true facts,” 
exclaims Mr. Curtis. Massachusetts did that 
in appointing a commission. California did 
that in appointing a commission. As a re- 
sult the constitutional amendment is in, and 
has the support of organized labor. Ohio 
just passed a bill for a commission; other 
states will follow suit. Very soon the public 
will know, and the public will act. 

I, M. Rusinow. 
[Executive secretary, Committee on Social 
Insurance, Am. Medical Ass’n.] 
New York. 
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WITH the publication of a Teacher’s Hand- 
book for use in connection with physical 
training in schools, a new organization of 
and for boys announces its establishment on 
a national scale. This is the Pioneers of 
America, for boys from 8 to 12 years or the 
“pre-scout” age. Judge Ben B. Lindsey is 
honorary president and Frederick M. Day- 
enport, Oscar S. Straus, and M. Woolsey 
Stryker are honorary vice-presidents. 


THE People’s Forum of Oshkosh, Wis., has 
found as a result of its first year’s work that 
people will not only attend forum meetings 
—there were twelve of them with an aver- 
age attendance of 900—but that they will pay 
for it. The guarantors were not called upon 
for any money as the free will offerings paid 
the expenses, running about $75 an evening, 
and left a small balance at the end of the 
season. 


LIFE’S CLINIC, the “series of sketches writ- 
ten from between the lines of some medical 
case histories,’ for the Survey by Edith 


TV ORIS, 


Houghton Hooker, has been brought out a 
a trim and attractive pamphlet by the As 
sociation Press. Single copies are 25 cent 
with special prices for orders in quantity fo 
use among boys’ and girls’ clubs and classe 
—a use to which individual chapters have 
already been put in large numbers by so 
cial hygiene organizations in the West. (12 
East 28 street, New York.) 


ESTIMATING A FAMILY BUDGET, 
Florence Nesbitt, field supervisor in the Aid 
to Mothers Department of the Juvenile Court 
of Cook County (Chicago), has been adde 
as a new and timely chapter to the revised 
edition of The. Charity Visitor, a Handboo 
for Beginners, by Amelia Sears, just pub= 
lished by the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy. (50. cents, 2559 Michigan’ 
avenue.) q 


SOME sixty people have signed a call t 
the First American Conference for Demo 
racy and Terms of Peace, to be held at the 
Holland House, New York city, May 30-31, 
“to clarify public opinion on the issues aris- 
ing out of America’s participation in 
war; to devise means for safeguardi 
American liberty and democracy; and to for 
mulate the demands of forward-looking A 
ericans as to the terms of the coming peac 
Among the signers are Simon N. Patten, 
Harry A. Overstreet,, Joseph D. Cann 
Emily Greene Balch, Morris Hillquit, Jud 
L. Magnes, Sidney Strong, David R. Jord 
and Scott Nearing. Labor and Socialist ele 
ments are active in the project. 


NEW publications are Inter-A merica, to be 
published monthly in alternate English and 
Spanish editions by the Carnegie Endow: 


distributing articles from the best maga 
zines in the United States in Spanish-Am= 
erica and translations from the Spanish ane 
Portupuese in this country, ($1.50 yearly 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.) 
the Red Cross Bulletin, published wee 


and the Charities Bulletin, published by th 
New York city Department of Public Chari 
ties as a means of acquainting the publif: 
with the work of the department. (Muni: 
cipal Building, New York city, John A 


Kingsbury, managing editor.) 


AFTER refusing once by a vote of five t 

four to accept the resignation of Prof. Scot 
Nearing, the trustees of Toledo University 
the municipal university of Toledo, O., vote 
a week later to dispense with his services): 
The second vote stood four to three ant 
was taken in the absence of two of the trus. 
tees who had voted favorably to Professo: 
Nearing at the first meeting. Professo 
Nearing is dean of the College of Arts am 
Sciences, and professor of social science. 
tendered his resignation some weeks ‘age 
after criticism of his pacifistic utterances. 
doing so he offered to leave whenever in 
judgment of the trustees his presence becam™ 
harmful to the university. Professor Nea 
ing’s dismissal by the trustees of the Uniy 
sity of Pennsylvania, in 1915 precipitated — 
nation-wide discussion of ‘academic fret 
dom.” The present vote of the Toledo tru 
tees calls for his withdrawal June 30. 


EMERGENCY hospital use, to which it 
expected buildings of every sort and 
scription may be put in the near future, hee 
led H. F. J. Porter to offer, without charg 
his services in safeguarding these buile= 
ings from fire risks through means of h: 
horizontal fire escape [the Survey for 
vember 13 and December 25, 1915]. 
Porter’s plan is to supply new division: 

[Continued on page 182] 4 
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NOTABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, CRIME, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY 
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THIRTY CENT BREAD 


How to Escape a Higher Cost of Living. 
By Atrrep W. McCann. 


“With regulation, now,’? says Mr. McCann, ‘‘we can 
have all the food we need for home use, and export 
to our Allies 200,000,000,000 pounds. Without regu- 
lation, we shall have bread cards and soup kitchens 
within a year!’”’ This little book shows how we can 
profit by the costly experience of all Europe, and be- 
come fully equipped to feed the democracies of the 
world. 12mo, net 50 cents 


Greorce H. Doran Company, PusitisHers, NEw York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


SPEAKING OF PRUSSIANS 


By Irvin S. Cops. 


Seriously and earnestly Irvin S. Cobb here speaks to 
Americans. Himself an eye-witness of the horror of 
war, he would choose war rather than that this free 
people should be brought into the bondage of the 
Prussian. Exposing the mad philosophy of the Ger- 
man War Lord, he warns America that the present 
and future safety of American women and children 
depends upon what we do now. 


12mo. Net $0.50. 


GEORGE H. Doran Company, Pusrisuers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


JUST READY 
By SIR MALCOLM MORRIS, M.D., K.C.V.D. 


THE NATION’S HEALTH 


The Stamping Out of Venereal Diseases. 


A clear statement of the latest British methods of diagnosis, 
medical theories of treatment, etc., laying particular emphasis 
on the vital importance of the subject in its bearing on the 
public health, 

This book will be of great use and interest to the physician, 
student and sociologist, both as a sane and sober presentation 
of the facts and also for the radical preventive measures it advo- 
cates with regard to publicity, government supervision, ete. 


12mo, cloth, 160 pp, $1.25 net; by mail $1.37 
Funk & Wacnatis Company, 354 4tH AvenuE, New York 


EDITH CAVELL NURSE 


From Massachusetts 
A record of one year’s personal experience at the 
front. . Boulogne—The Somme 1916-17. All royalties 
to be given to the committee for the support of the 
Edith Cavell Nurse in France. 
Price 60 cents 


W. A. BurtrterFieLp, 59 BromMF1ELD STREET, Boston 


FORUM SONGS 


_ The only collection of hymns suitable for Forums 
is SOCIAL HYMNS OF BROTHERHOOD AND 
ASPIRATION, a collection of 111 hymns, all with 
tunes, expressing hope and aspiration for social 
betterment. 
_ Its use enables Forums to “sing the Social Gospel 
into the hearts of the people.” Its handy form 
makes it particularly desirable also for open-air 
meetings. 
“These social. hymns help to remove all trace of 
denominationalism from our Forum.’”—Rev. Epcar 
S. Wiers, Unity Forum, Montclair, N. J. (Using 300). 
Send thirty-five cents for a single copy. $25 per hundred. 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY, 4th Av., at 27th St., New Yorx. 


LIFE’S CLINIC 


Epirn HoucHton Hooker 25 cents 


A physician’s observation of individual cases which 
vividly reveal the terrible consequences of sexual 
sin. Well written, in simple, untechnical language, 
this booklet should prove a strong educative and pre- 
ventive force in the campaign for pure living. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 124 East 28TH Srreet, New York 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


By JoHN BUCHAN. 

Author of ‘“Nelson’s History of the War,” “Greenmantle,” etc. 
A wonderfully readable account of the Somme cam- 
paign, of immediate interest for its authoritative 
explanation of the Allies’ present great drive—its real 
object—the gigantic preparatory moves which led up 
to it. Thirty-five remarkable maps and many photo- 
graphs add the last touch to one of the few historical 
narratives which are actually fascinating to read. 

12mo. Net $1.50. 
Georce H. Doran Company, PusiisHers, New YorkK 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


THE LAND OF 
DEEPENING SHADOW 


Germany at the Third Year of War. 
By D. Tuomas CurtTIN. 


The sheer, cold truth of conditions in Germany. An 
authentic picture of the autocracy that threatens the 
liberty and democracy of the world. A book that takes 
the full measure of America’s foe. Based on intimate 
observations made by the author under circumstances 
which required the utmost daring. 12mo. Net $1.50. 


Georce H. Doran Company, Pusiisuers, NEw York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


THE MASTER PROBLEM 
By JAMES MARCHANT 


A comprehensive survey of what is being done in all 
nations, including our own, to combat the social evil 
and to stop the white slave traffic. The Bishop of 
Birmingham endorses the book in a foreword, in 
which he says: ‘‘No man or woman reading these 
pages will afterwards be able to plead the excuse of 
not knowing how terrible the conditions are under 
which some people are living, and how heroic must 
be any reforms attempted. God prosper this book for 
the bettering of humanity.” 
At all Bookstores. $2.00 net 
MorrFaT, YARD AND Company, 116-120 West 32np Street, NEw YorkK 


‘““MADEMOISELLE MISS” 


Letters from an American girl serving with the rank 
of Lieutenant in a French Army Hospital at the front. 


Published for the benefit of the American Fund for 
French Wounded. 


Price 50 cents 


W. A. ButTerFIELpD, 59 BrRoMFIELD STREET, Boston 


THE LIFE OF INLAND WATERS 


Jas. G. NerpHAmM and_J. T. Lioyp 


~A popular treatise on fresh water biology. The only 
book in the English language on the subject. 438 
pages. Finely illustrated. Postpaid $3.00. 


Tue Comstock PuBLisH1nG Co. 


Dept. S. Irnaca, N. Y. 


The SuRVEY’s Mail Order Service 
provides for prompt and safe de- 
livery, of; Booksfofjall Publishers, 
including the new books fadver- 
tised on this page. 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Jewish man with business 
ability for special work with relief Organi- 
zation. Address 2510, Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSE—We are seeking 
the services of a graduate nurse who must 
speak Yiddish or German, to live in a Set- 
tlement and to do visiting nurse work 
among Jewish people. State age, educa- 
tion, experience, reference and salary ex- 
pected. Address 2511, Survey. 


DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ AND YOUNG 
MEN’S WORK—Applications are being 
considered now for the position, vacant 
September Ist, of Director of Boys’ and 
Young Men’s Work in a large Settlement 
in a Jewish neighborhood. State age, ex- 
perience, references and salary expected. 
Must be mature and have had some ex- 
perience in the work, Address 2512 Survey. 


DIRECTRESS to take charge of girls’ 
Social Service Summer Camp at Oakhurst, 
N. J. Must have had previous experience 
in similar position. Give details as to age, 
references and salary expected. Address 
2515 SuRvEY. 


WANTED: Jewish woman for position 
in investigating department of Boarding- 
Out system of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 
Apply by mail only to Superintendent, 
Heprew OrpHAN Asy_um, 1560 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG lady with college education 
and five years’ experience in social work 
desires position. Address 2513 Survey. 


SURVEY HAR MAY a9, 


AN experienced social worker, Jewess, 
with conversational knowledge of several 
languages wants a position as an investi- 
gator. Best references. Address 2514 
SURVEY. 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
Gospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
Description sent o nrequest; or the Book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


96 pp. report of “STUDY OF LIVING CONDI- 
TIONS OF SELF-SUPPORTNIG WOMEN IN 
NEW YORK CITY,’ issued by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, price 25c, 


The April 21 


issue of the Survey was so popular that even the 
copies needed for bound volumes were sent out 
to subscribers before we knew they were gone. 
Subscribers who have finished with their copies 
will be of real service if they will return them to 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 St., New York, 
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walls or develop the old walls, running 
across the building from the basement up- 
ward. Through doorways in these walls 
patients may be taken from one side of the 
building to another, and a barrier provided 
against the spread of fire merely by closing 
the fireproof door. Besides the walls, Mr. 
Porter’s only special equipment calls for 
roller casters on the bedposts, and an iron 
lifting strap by which the bed may be lifted 
slightly and rolled into the next section of 
the hospital. A fire signal warns nurses and 
attendants without attracting the special at- 
tention of the patients. The essential prin- 
ciple of Mr. Porter’s plan is to provide ab- 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 
1917 Summer Session, June 20-July 27 
Four Credit Courses for Social Workers 


Field Work and Visits of . Inspection 


Special Course for Playground Workers 


with classes in Folk Dancing, Gym- 
nastics, Games, Story-telling, and other 
technical classes held at Hull-House. 


Fifteenth Year Opens October 1, 1917 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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solute safety at slight cost, and by simplicity 
of device. 


FOR some time the exchange of ideas wit 
Great Britain has been rendered exceedingh 
difficult by the restrictions imposed by tha 
country on both the import and export o} 
printed material. The regulations are nol 
only severe but, apparently, very complicated 
so that it is always uncertain whether 

book, pamphlet, press-clipping or documen 
of any kind sent from either side will be al- 
lowed to pass. In reply to a complaint on 
this matter addressed to him as foreign sec 
retary, Arthur J. Balfour writes from Wash 
ington to the Survey: “I am conscious of thi 
difficulty which people in this country ar 
experiencing in communication with Eng- 
land. The restrictions on the importation of |) 
printed matter into the United Kingdom, ren= || 
dered necessary by the acute shortage of ton= 
nage, and the regulations governing the ex 
port of printed matter rendered necessary if 
the past in order to check the passage of il 
licit communications, press hardly in many 
particulars on those who are engaged in the 
exchange of valuable information. . . . Wi 
are taking all possible steps to improve o 

system, and to make our regulations widely 
known. ...I1 need hardly add that the ex 
change of information on all labor and socia 
welfare questions between our two countries” 
is one which we especially wish to encourage 
in every possible way.” ; 


SOCIAL 


LEGISLATION 


[ep a rc ee 
EDUCATION was the chief beneficiary 0 
this year’s legislature in Wyoming. By codi 
fying the school laws and especially by crea 
ting a state board of education, the state ha 
taken a long step toward removing'the ad: 
ministration of the school system from polit 
tics, in the view of many local educators, | 
Heretofore there has existed only a state s 

perintendent of public instruction, a consti 
tutional officer, who is also secretary of the 
State Board of Charities and Reform. Th 
new board of education is composed of sever 
members and must appoint a commission 

of education, who becomes the executive 
school officer of the state. It is expected tha 
the new law will make possible definite ad 
vances in the standardization of Wyoming 
scattered schools. Another law created thi 
office of supervising matron, who is empow: 
ered to investigate the management and con 
trol of institutions under the State Board o 
Charities and Reform containing women 0 
girls or men under twenty-five, and to rec 
ommended changes in their management. 


“IN the last state legislature of Washington 
the influence of women was felt more than 
ever before. Suffrage seems to give a cer 
tain commanding tone to woman’s voice, 
writes the Rev. Sydney Strong, of Seattle 
“Of the thirty-three measures that the wom 
en’s organizations of the state favored, nin 
became laws. The women sustained a kind 
of weather bureau at the capitol, called 
‘information bureau’ where the legislato 
could read the signs in the political sky. 

law was passed establishing a single stand: 
ard of morals. Hereafter what is adulte 
for women is likewise for men. Legislatio 
was also provided for free kindergarten 
throughout the state. Hereafter, also, wh 
the law refers to an unlawful death it ap 
plies to a mother as well as to a father. 
bone-dry prohibition law was passed, with 
out reference to the people. The legislatu 
refused to restore capital punishment or t 
provide for military training in high school 
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though each of these measures passed one 
fanch. There was no reaction in labor leg- 
[Ation, but a slight advancement. A meas- 
similar to the recent law in Minnesota 
bing freedom of speech passed the legis- 
Be but was vetoed by Gov. Ernest Lister.” 


eRnor CAPPER’S proposal to take 

Kansas state service out of the loaves 
ld fishes class by applying the city manager 
re to the state was accomplished by the 
bislature recently adjourned. The new 
fard of Administration, which will have 
rge of all the state educational, charit- 
he and correctional institutions, is com- 
Ised of the governor ex-officio and three 
her members to be appointed by him at a 
rly salary of $3,500. The board will ap- 
int a business manager and fix his salary. 
ne supplementary proposal of an executive 
idget system was not adopted. Among im- 
‘rtant measures passed were those provid- 
for city managers, marriage registration, 
state detention home for women, mothers’ 
nsions, highway work for convicts and 
anges in the workmen’s compensation and 
{ld labor laws. Bills which failed in- 
ded those providing for a nine-hour work- 
iy for women, home rule for cities, four- 
nr terms for state and county officers and 
mpulsory eighth-grade education. 


RHAPS the most far-reaching piece of 
tial legislation enacted by the recent Ten- 
see legislature was a general child-wel- 
te law, drafted by W. H. Slingerland, of 
Russell Sage Foundation, to regulate all 
ects of the care of dependent and delin- 
lent children, and all agencies and insti- 
ions which deal with them. The state 
ustrial School was made a _ placing-out 
ency, probably the first step toward mak- 
of it a school for dependent children, 
id a state child-placing department. The 
ys’ Training School will be removed to 
p Herbert Domain, a state tract of 11,000 
res, rich in timber, stone and coal, which 
lll eventually become the site of a group 
institutions. An appropriation to com- 
pte the Girls’ Vocational School means the 
rly end of state subsidies to private in- 
kutions doing this form of work. Capital 
Inishment was re-enacted, but the contract 
bor system was abolished to take effect 
nuary 1, 1918. County prisoners must 
reafter be fed three meals a day instead 
two. The fee system for payment of 
anty officials was displaced by salary pay- 
nts. The state itself was put on a budget 
sis. The State Tuberculosis Association 
ceeded in getting a law enabling any 
nty or group of counties to erect and 
1intain a tuberculosis hospital, and a spe- 
| hospital for tuberculous insane is to be 
ilt by the state. The per capita allowance 
all state institutions was increased to meet 
> high cost of food. 


, PERSONAL AND 
| PROFESSIONAL 


ORNELL HART has resigned as secretary 
the City Club of Milwaukee to become 
sistant to Wilbur Phillips of the National 
cial Unit Organization in connection with 
| experiment at Cincinnati. He is succeeded 
_the Milwaukee City Club by Leo Tiefen- 
aler. 


IRTY-THREE women have registered 
| a ten-weeks summer course on civilian 
ief work given by the Texas School of 
ics and Philanthropy, at Houston, in co- 
eration with the Red Cross. Nine students 


‘same time (the Survey, May 5), 
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who have just finished the first year’s work 
of the school have volunteered their services 
in civilian relief for the summer. 


PROF. C. M. BRUNSON has been elected 
president of Toledo’s new welfare commis- 
sion, by the members, who represent all 
classes in the city. 


OFFICERS elected for the New Jersey State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections are: 
President, Robert L. Flemming, Jersey City; 
treasurer, Walter Kidd, Montclair; secre- 
tary, Earnest D. Easton, Newark. 


PEARL CHASE, of Santa Barbara, is presi- 
dent, and Stuart A. Queen, of San Francisco, 
secretary, of the California State Conference 
of Social Agencies which meets a year hence 
at Santa Barbara. 


EVELYN G. GARDINER has resigned as 
executive secretary of the Social Welfare As- 
sociation of Grand Rapids, Mich., to take 
an extended holiday and rest. She is suc- 
ceeded by Edward D. B. Lynde, who for sev- 
eral years has been secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of New London, Ct. 


SECRETARY of the Interior Lane has ap- 
pointed Stephen T. Mather, of Chicago, di- 
rector of the national park service recently 
provided for by Congress. Mr. Mather is 
not new to the work but has, in the past, 
given only part of his time to the supervision 
of the national parks. The new service was 
endorsed by most of the agencies interested 
in recreation. 


NEW officers for the National Community 
Center Conference are, president, John Col- 
lier, New York; vice-president, Mary Follett, 
Boston; secretary, Edward L. Burchard, 123 
West Madison street, Chicago. Of the Open 
Forum Council, which met at Chicago the 
president, 
George W. Coleman, Boston; vice-presidents, 
the Rev. Percy S. Grant, New York; Mor- 
ris H. Turk, Kansas City; secretary, Harold 
Marshall, Melrose, Mass.; treasurer, E. F. 
Sanderson, New York. 


ONE has still to go to Europe to find a man 
who has been at his job for forty years. 
If such a man has not only grown in accumu- 
lated experience but has been able through 
these long years to absorb new ideas, to 
adapt his professional skill to new condi- 
tions, to redirect his aim to meet new issues, 
then the society which commands his serv- 
ices is to be congratulated indeed. J. T. 
Strang, secretary of the Glasgow Charity 
Organization Society, we are informed, is re- 
tiring after just such a career. He has seen 
as complete a change from the older notions 
of charitable relief to the newer aims of 
preventive and remedial philanthropy as any 
man. It is significant for this change of spirit 
during a life time of social service that the 
current issue of Organised Help, the organ 
of the Glasgow society, is filled with discus- 
sion of political, industrial, educational and 
moral problems which have arisen from the 
war. 


ZILPHA D. SMITH has retired as associate 
of the Boston School for Social Workers be- 
cause of need of rest. Her twelve years in 
the school followed her much longer service 
as secretary of the Boston Associated Chari- 
ties. Announcement of her retirement was 
made the week of the publication of Mary 
E. Richmond’s volume, Social Diagnosis, dedi- 
cated “To Zilpha Drew Smith, whose steady 
faith in the possibilities of social case work 
has been the inspiration of this book and 
of its author.” She is succeeded by Lucy 
Wright, formerly a district secretary in the 
Boston Associated Charities and for the past 
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Patriotic Songs of America 


Three Editions:—Mixed Voices, Men’s 
Voices and Women’s Voices 


Each 20c postpaid $10.00 per hundred, not prepaid 


Note:—Mixed voices, pocket edition, 1Oc postpaid, 
$7.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 


This convenient and handsome 32 
page book contains words, authentic 
melody and piano accompaniment of the 
19 best known and most popular 
patriotic songs. ~ This book will be in 
wide demand among churches, lodges, 
clubs and gatherings of all kinds where 
patriotic songs will be the rule. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
The ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ and ‘‘The 
Marseillaise’’ in octavo form, will be 
distributed FREE TO ALL COMERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 
Order of Your Local Dealer 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


A HOME SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Careful supervision. Graduates succeed 
in college. Special courses. Athletics. 
227 acres of woods and open country. 


A Quaker school which teaches the high 
patriotism of good citizenship, the 
danger of militarism, the virtue of the 
democratic ideal of peaceful progress 
by law and order. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, Principal 
Box 293 | GEORGE SCHOOL, PA. 


Report Broker 


Reporting oft proclaims the man. 
What kind of man and management 
does your society’s annual report 
proclaim ? 


We analyze for moderate fees annual 
reports, printed or in manuscript; 
raise questions; make suggestions; 
pass on to others helpful practices. 


How long has it been since any out- 
sider told you frankly how your re- 
ports and appeals might help more? 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Director 
51 Chambers Street, New York 


The Growth of a Creed 


An anti-theistic pamphlet by 
ELIZABETH PATTEN, ENGLEWOOD, CcoL, 


Price, prepaid, 10c 
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ten years superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind. Grace T. Wills 
of Lincoln House and Jane R. McCrady of 
Ellis Memorial Club, two leading Boston 
social settlements, have also joined the school 
staff for part-time work. 


EMIL E. FUCHS has been appointed by 
Mayor Mitchel a judge of the magistrate’s 
courts in New York city—the courts more 
and more recognized as neighborhood or peo- 
ple’s courts, which are frequently the first 
point of contact between the bewildered alien 
and American institutions and call for a 
generous fund of human understanding on 
the part of the judge. Magistrate Fuchs’ 
boyhood was spent in the University Settle- 
ment, and in early manhood he was asso- 
ciated with such men as Charles B. Stover, 
J. K. Paulding, J. B. Reynolds, Henry Mos- 
kowitz, Samuel Rosensohn and many other 
civic and social leaders. 


GRACE ABBOTT, of Chicago, has been 
appointed head of a division in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, to en- 
force the federal child labor law. She be- 
gan her duties May 1. For the last seven 
years Miss Abbott has been director of the 
Immigrants Protective League of Chicago, a 
resident of Hull-House and an active par- 
ticipant in the civic life of Chicago. Her 
sympathetic study of the Immigrant and the 
Community, just published, reveals her clear 
understanding of industrial matters. The 
federal child labor law goes into actual ef- 
fect September 1. Before that date a tenta- 
tive draft of the rules and regulations for 
its enforcement will be issued. All the po- 
sitions required for the administration of 
the law are under the civil service, and it is 
understoood that special examinations will 
be announced shortly. “Certainly this,” 
writes a Washington correspondent, “is no 
easy moment for launching the new law, 
yet at no time could it be more important 
to show that the government has entered 
upon a policy for securing an equal meas- 
ure of protection to every child. Indeed the 
prospect of war reminds us of the grim fact 
that the wise protection and training of the 
children now alive may come to be our chief 
assurance of continuing our present level 
of national life.” 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 

Survey before June 13. 

MAY AND JUNE. 

Boys’ Work ConrFERENCE. Buffalo, N. Y., May 
22-24. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, National Conference 
of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6-13. Sec’y, W. T 
Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, New York City Con- 
ference of. Brooklyn, Manhattan and Dobbs 
Ferry, May 22-24. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 

CHILDREN’s Home Soctety, National, Pittsburgh, 
June 4-6. Sec’y, Wilfred S. Reynolds, 209 
South State street, Chicago. 

CuurcH Work, Conference for. Combridge, Mass., 
June 22-July 7. For further information, ad- 
dress Miss Marian DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

Civic Service Commissions, National Assembly 
of. Boston, June 13-15. Sec’y John T. Doyle, 
1724 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Jewitsn Socrat Workers, National Association of. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3-6. Sec’y, M. M. Gold- 
stein, 356 Second avenue, New York city. 

Liprary Association, American. Louisville, Ky., 
June 21-27. Sec’y, George B. Utley, 78 East 
Washington street, Chicago. 

FLORENCE CRITTENTON CONFERENCE, National. 


(Continued on page 185) 
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The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading | 
the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with | 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking informati 
Correspondence is invited. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphle 


Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hygiene 

Society, Formerly Society of Sanitary and 

Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 
York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, 10c. each. Four reprints, 
5e each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. Membership includes current 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control of 

Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of feeble-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people., General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
etc., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 

York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. Write 

for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention of 

insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 

feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 

hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene. Of- 

ficial quarterly magazine, Mental Hygiene, $2.00 
per year. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E. F. Robbins, 
Exec. Sec’y., 203 E. 27th St., New York. 

To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 

Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 

East 22nd St.. New York. Charles J. Hat- 

field, M. D., Exec. See’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 

sent upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 

CIATION publishes a quarterly magazine, 

SOCIAL HYGIENE, dealing with such prob- 
lems as prostitution, venereal diseases and sex 
education; annual subscription $2.00, single copies 
50c; also a monthly news Bulletin at 25c a year. 
Publications free to members. Annual member- 
ship $5.00; sustaining $10.00. Information upon 
request. W. F. Snow, M. D., General Secretary, 
105 West 40th Street, New York City. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING. Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau. of information. Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town and Country Nursing Service, main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting nurse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 
Assn. Pres., William A. Evans, M.D., Chi- 
cago: Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, Boston. 

Object “To protect and promote public and_per- 
sonal health.” Seven Sections: Laboratory, Sani- 
tary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Sociological, 
Public Health Administration, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs. Official monthly organ, American 
Journal of Public Health: $3.00 per year. 3 mos. 
trial subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. 
Address 126 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


FOUL of 


INFORMATION DESK 


aa 


genics’ Record Office for knowledge about hum 
inheritance and eugenics. Literature free. Reg 
tration blanks for those who desire an inventor 
and wherever possible, an estimate of their here 
itary possibilities. Address Eugenics’ Regist 
Battle Creek, Mich. } 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS—Natio 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish inforn 
tion for Associations, Commissions and 
sons working to conserve vision; to publi 
literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, ] 
tern slides, lectures. Printed matter: samp! 
free; quantities at cost. Invites membershi 
Field, United States. Includes N. Y. State Cor 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Managing Director; G 
don L. Berry, Field Secretary; Mrs. Winif 
ee Secretary. Address, 130 E. 22d § 


Racial Problems 4 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
concise information concerning the condit 
and progress of the Negro Race. Exten 

bibliographies. Full index. Price, 25c. By mi 
35c. ris od Year Book Company, Tuskegee Ins 
tute, Alabama. a 

In addition to information in Negro Year Bot 
Tuskegee Institute will furnish other data on 
conditions and progress of the Negro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA 
Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great ¢ 
cational experiment station.” Neither a St 

nor a Government school. Supported by volunt: 
contributions: H. B. Frissell, Principal; 
Rogers, Treasurer; W. Scoville, Secret 
Free literature on race adjustment, Hampton 
and methods. Southern Workman,, illust 
monthly, $1 a year; free to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 3 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPL 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Proposes to m 
10,000,000 Americans physically free from pe 
age, mentally free from ignorance, politica 
free from disfranchisement, and socially free fr 
insult. Membership 8,600, with 70 branches. ‘ 
ficial organ, The Crisis, 38,000 monthly. Pre 
Moorfield Storey; Chairman, Board of Directo 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; Treas., Oswald Garrison 
lard; Director of Publications and Research, 
W. E. B. Du Bois; Sec’y, Roy Nash. 


HE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY- 
quarterly publication concerned with fae 
: not with opinions. The organ of the Assoc 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. Ty 
popularize the movement of unearthing the 1 

and his contribution to civilization that he mi 
not become a_ negligible factor in the thought 
the world. Carter G. Woodson, Director of 
search and Editor. Subscription $1.00 a yealp 
Foreign subscription 25 cents extra. Address, 12 

You St., N. W., Washington, D. C : 


Ne 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Furnishes information about  organizi 
; libraries, planning library buildings, traini 
librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. A. L. 
Booklist, a monthly annotated magazine on b 
selection, is a valuable guide to the best n 
books. List of publications on request. Geo 
B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 78 E. Washingt 
St., Chicago. Bs 


Recreation 


ECREATION—An account of the history 

work of the Boys and Girls’ Branches of 
; Public Schools Athletic League is to be fou 
in the May number of The Playground. Athlet 
for Elementary School Girls as conducted in 
mazoo, Michigan, is also discussed in this numbe 
Price $.50. Published monthly, $2.00 a 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
ica, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. — 


